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PREFACE. 



A MOST idle and unprofitable thing it is, in either 
writer or editor, to extend his pre&tory remarks be- 
yond the narrowest possible limits. A preface is no 
place for fine dreamings, or dainty images, and should 
be emphatically bald and utilitarian. The old read it 
only for the sake of some plain, prose hint, which may 
aid them in the better appreciation of the book itself. 
The young never read it at all. They are in a hurry 
to go a-Maying among the flowers and fancies which 
may deck the succeeding pages, caring little how they 
were planted. 

Let me, then, once more simply make my Scdhhrn to 
the courteous readers of our favorite Annual, while to 
the contributors to its pages, I tender the expression 
of my unfeigned thanks for their timely and generous 
aid, and of my regrets that it has been found impossi* 



IV. PREFACE. 

ble to profit more fully by thdr kindness. Several 
excellent artdcles have been reluctantly laid aside for 
want of room, and some because they arrived too late. 
Most of them are reserved for another volume. 
And now to one and all, 

" Adieu, auf Wieder sehen ! " 

G. M. 8. 

aifUofij Juntj 1862. 
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THE 



ROSE OF SHARON 



GKOWING OLD. 

BT HOBAOI OBIILIT. 

Wb who have lately ceased to be young are apt 
to be startled by our first perceptions that we are 
indeed growing old. The eye may have been 
dimmed, and its range of vision contracted, but we 
did not mind that — it was a result of excessive study 
or protracted watching — perhaps of accident, or 
illness ; but now the locks, once so luxuriant and 
ample, have wasted hair by hair until they seem 
lank and straggling ; the brow, so smooth and fair 
till recently, grows rigid and furrowy ; and the fea- 
tures have a sharpness and immobility we had not 
hitherto known. Here a casualty has made its 
mark ; there a great sorrow has set its seal ; there 
a sin has left its stain ; each perhaps scarcely no- 
ticeable by itself, but altogether making a great 
change in the expression of the countenance, and 
foreshadowing still greater changes to follow. Old 
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we BS yet are not, but it is none the less obvious that 
we are surely and steadily becoming so. 

Yes, we are all growing old. The youth, in the 
first flush of his conscious elasticity and energy ; the 
maiden, in her tenderest beauty and bloom; the 
Strong man, in his fulness of vigor and endurance ; 
the matron, in her chastened grace, and sobered 
loveliness, all are ripening for decay, dissolution, 
and the tomb. Some will mature earlier, some 
later ; many will be struck down in their youth or 
their prime; but, sooner or later, one common fate 
awaits us, and our common mother will receive the 
ashes of us all to her bosom. We know this at 
arms' length, even in childhood ; but we realize and 
take it to heart from the first hour wherein we per- 
ceive that we are growing old. 

Well ; the admonition wears a certain aspect of 
austerity or sharpness, but bears within a core of 
sweetness as well. The human frame is less lithe 
and vigorous, the human face less bland and beau- 
teous in age than in youth ; yet Age has its own 
graces wherever they have not been blasted by the 
mildews of a disordered prime. Admirable, in all 
its stages, is the crown of God's earthly workman- 
ship, when uncorrupted by evil, untarnished by sin ; 
and perhaps never more truly so, than when silvered 
locks and sunken cheeks proclaim the evening re- 
pose of the passions which had often disturbed and 
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sometimes prevented the course of active life. Now 
conscience, so often overborne and stifled by tiie fierce 
clamors of appetite, or the fell swoop of ambition, 
reasserts and vindicates its rightM ascendancy; 
now heaven draws nearer as earth recedes ; now the 
soul awakes, and prepares itself for the great trans- 
formation so visibly approaching. The Orientals 
are juster than we in their instinctive and universal 
deference to Age, deeming " length of days " in some 
sense a token of Divine approbation and &vor. 
Manifestly the soul, which steadily nears the con- 
fines of the celestial mansions, ought to catch some- 
thing of that glory which fills their atmosphere and 
radiate it, even though dimly, through its dial-plate, 
" the human fece divine.*' 

But Age is not merely " a savor of life unto life," 
— it is a revealer of the foul deformity of evil, as 
well as of the essential loveliness of good. The 
eagerness and inexperience of youth may entreat a 
mitigation of sentence for deeds which even they 
cannot excuse ; the tempestuous whirl of active mid- 
dle life may cloud or distort our perceptions of the 
moral character of many acts which a calm scruti- 
nizing would exhibit as unworthy and culpable ; but 
a vicious Old Age — an Old Age of decaying, but still 
domineering appetites — of silvered locks not vener- 
able — of leisure without reflection, and loneliness 
without God— of serenity devoid of dignity, of 
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respect and self-esteem — surely, this is among the 
saddest sights of a misguided, sin-sick world. Far 
better an early and nameless grave than an Old Age 
of punishment without repentance and vice without 
shame. 

" How to Grow Old Gracefully " is the title of 
some one's book, which I have not been impelled to 
open. The name is abundantly suggestive; the 
book could hardly add anything which our own 
thoughts, if we give them scope, may not indicate. 
To grow old gracefully, I should say, we must begin 
by living virtuously and usefully. We need not 
care for graces, nor think of self at all; each noble 
aspiration, each worthy act, will set its seal upon the 
visage. No one needs an assurance that the old age 
of Fenelon, of Wordsworth, of Hannah More, of 
Miss Edgeworth, was beautiful. Had Washington 
lived a hundred years he would have been to the 
last the most dignified and commanding American. 
Franklin at eighty was still young in feeling and 
in heart. Many die older than he did who have 
have seen less than fifty summers. Who imagines 
that Mrs. Fry ever could, that Fanny Forrester ever 
can, become an old woman ? 

Is it well to desire and pray for length of days ? 
I would say, so long as our mental faculties remain 
essentially undecayed, it is well, it is desirable to 
live. The love of life is not a blind, irrational 
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instinct, bat has as its base a just perception that 
existence is a blessing, and that, even in this " vale 
of tears," its joys outweigh its woes. And besides 
our terrestial course prepares and shapes us for the 
life that shall succeed it, which will be, to a great 
extent, a continuation, or second edition, of this, 
with corrections and improyements. Doubtless, 
Infinite Mercy has means provided whereby the 
millions to whom this life was a blank shall never- 
theless be prepared for bliss in the next ; and I trust 
even those who have misused and culpably squan- 
dered this stage of being will yet be ultimately fitted 
for happiness in another. But opportunities wasted 
can never be regained ; the memory of past unwor- 
thiness must ever be humiliating and regretful to the 
redeemed soul. In vain does Joseph, revealing him- 
self in Egypt to his treacherous brethren, entreat 
them to ** Be not angry with yourselves that ye sold 
me hither, for God did send me before you to pre- 
serve life ;" the views of God needed no vindication, 
while theirs do not receive any. I apprehend that 
flagrant transgressors (and who is or is not of this 
number, who shall here say ? ) will ever feel con- 
sciousness of inferiority and self-reproach in the 
presence of those who walked worthily on earth — 
that a retrospect of their darker hours can never 
be joyful nor welcome to Judas or Magdalen. So 
long as we may grow therein in wisdom and worth, 
it is well, it is desirable, to live, but no Airther. To 
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my view, iDsanitj is the darkest, the most appalling 
of earthly calamities ; but how much better is an 
old age that driyels and wanders, that misunder- 
stands and forgets? When the soul shall have 
become choked and smothered by the ruins of its 
wasting, &lling habitation, I should prefer to inhabit 
that shattered tenement no longer. I should not 
choose to stand shuddering and trembling on the 
brink of the dark river, weakly drawing back from 
the chill of its sweeping flood, when Faith assures 
me that a new Eden stretches green and fkir beyond 
it, and that the baptism it invites will cleanse the 
soul of all that now clogs, clouds, and weighs it to 
the earth. No — when the windows of the mind 
shall be darkened, when the growth of the soul here 
shall have been arrested, I would not weakly ding 
to the earth which will have ceased to nourish and 
uphold me. Eather " let the golden bowl be loosed 
and the pitcher broken at the fountain ;" let the sun 
of my existence go down ere the murky vapors 
shroud its horizon ; let me dose my eyes calmly on 
the things of earth and let my weary frame sleep 
beneath the clods of the valley ; let the spirit, which 
it can no longer cherish as a guest, be spared the 
ignominy of detention as a prisoner; but, freed 
£rom the fetters of day, let it wing its way through 
the boundless universe, to wheresoever the benign 
Father of Spirits shall have assigned it an everlast- 
ing home. 
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THE DKEAMER AND HIS DKEAMS. 

BT T. B. THATIB. 

Strangelt now the Northern Morning 

Streams aloffc its mystic light, 
And its fearful banners flashing 

Far along the heayenlj height, 
Like a spectral army marching, 

fill with wonder all the night ! 

Gazing out upon the pageant. 
How it brings me back the past, — 

Young Ambition's mighty schemings. 
Fame with its loud trumpet-blast ; 

All my early dreams and longings 
Bright with glory to the last. 

the lo% heights that lifted 
Through the distance in those days, 

And the promise often whispered — 
'< There thy standard thou shalt raise. 

Every summit shall be mastered. 
And the worid be filled with praise/ 
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first of all the Battle vision 

Blazed upon my boyhood day, 
Plumes and pennons, swords and lances. 
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With the cannon's fearful play, 
And the exultant joy of daring 
In the fierce and bloody fray. 

Then the conqueror home returning. 
Bells should ring and bon-fires flame, 

Floating flags, and arch triumphal 
Blazoned with my honored name. 

And my country proud and glorious 
With the splendor of my fame ! 

Next the wondrous Pen should make me 
Fairy scenes with ma^c art, 

Touching all the chorda of feeling, 
Quick'ning every selfish heart, 

Till the world with joy should witness 
I had acted well my part. 

Then the gifts of Tully won me. 
And the Greek stirred up my soul. 

Till my voice aroused the nations 
With its wild melodious roll, 

And I heard the world applauding 
From the tropics to the pole. 

But these gorgeous visions fiided 
As the years went drifting by ; 

Like the dancing lights above me. 
For a moment streaming high, 

Then as swiftly sinking downward. 
One by one they left the sky. 
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Then another dream, of Beauty, 

Gentle as the mystic Dove, 
Eose upon my darkened spirit 

"With a radiance firom above, — 
there is no dream so blissful 

As the first sweet dream of Love. 

All my life was now illumined 

With a rich and rosy light, 
Earth itself seemed smiling on me, 

And the sky was always bright. 
Every morning fresh with glory, 

And new splendors every night. 

But alas ! like this strange beauty 

Flaming up the northern sky. 
Shifting, flashing, sinking, dying. 

So my dream of love did die ; 
And my spirit, faint with thirsting. 

Sank beside the fountain dry. 

Last of all there came a vision 
Of earth's want, and woe, and sin ; 

Of the vnretched I might comfort, 
And the wandering I might win, 

Of the poor, the lone and outcast 
I might safely gather in. 

But in vain I toiled among them. 
Though with ready heart and hand ; 

All my words, and gifts, and pleadings 
Fell like water in the sand, 
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While the rising tide of evil 
Flooded through the darkened land. 

Thus the hopes of Life hare perished, 
All my brilliant dreams have fled, 

Fame's loud trump has never sounded. 
There's no laurel round my head — 

Toil and struggle now are useless. 
And Ambition's self is dead ! 

Starless mght is clomng round me, 
Winter vdth its cold and snow ; 

light, nor warmth, nor hope vdthin me, 
Life has nothing to bestow — 

Won from all my earthly lon^gs, 
I am ready now to go. 
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THE DOCTOR'S PEOTEGE. 

BT MBB. B. J. LIWIS. 

" Comb, Henry ; if it is possible for you to at 
still, just remain under the shadow of this hemlock 
a little longer. Here we have a delightful seat on 
the slope of a hill, birds singing around us, and soft 
blue skies oyerhead. What more do you ask for a 
summer lounge ? " 

" We boys like activity, cousin Alice. It may 
suit the tastes of you girls to sit still, but youths 
like me are fond of motion." 

" It is not necessary to class * you girls ' under one 
head, Henry, for I have known girls as restless as 
yourself, and boys to whom this quiet spot would 
afford hours of enjoyment. Sit down beside me and 
you shall hear of one to whom my memory often 
and fondly recurs." 

About five years ago, I was fifteen then, I passed 
a summer at Tynesdale, a name ^ven to a portion 
of a town far back among the hills that intersect 
our State. There my love of rambling found 
abundant food, for primitive woods lay all around, 
intersected by little streams, and, for the most 
part, clear of underbrush. For a long time my 
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walks were solitary, but, at length, accident made 
me acquainted with a boy of fourteen — the village 
doctor's adopted son. 

I can scarcely tell how our acquaintance com- 
menced and ripened ; but my rambles were no more 
lonely. He was ever ready, in the intervals of study, 
to explore the hill-sides and valleys, and trace the 
little brooks in their descent from mountain beds ; 
or, when weary with exercise, he would sit down 
and converse most pleasantly, or muse in silence, 
while his dark eyes feasted on the quiet beauty 
of the scene. 

I have never seen another boy who combined so 
much of childlike simplicity with deep thought and 
manly dignity. In my prophetic hours I fancied 
him filling a large space in the world's eye; and I 
thought the weak would lean upon his strength, 
the strong would feel no degradation in bowing to 
him, and that the guilty would unveil their secret 
thoughts to him, and be cleansed through his purity. 

I need not say how fondly he was beloved in the 
pleasant home into which he was received from the 
arms of a dying parent — the widowed sister of the 
good doctor. There he had been wisely educated, 
and the best traits in his character were assiduously 
cultivated. Good seed were cast into a luxuriant 
soil, and the fruits were precious to all who knew 
him. 
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The bright Summer faded into Autumn, and I 
Bought my city home to renew my studies for the 
Winter, not unmindful, however, of the dear com- 
panion of my care-free hours. Often, amid the 
tedium of study have his clear eyes shone upon me 
from the printed page ; and the hum of the school- 
room has ^ven place to the rich melody of his 
voice, describing a glowing sunset or the song of a 
bird. 

Spring-time came, and with it the intelligence that 
Herbert was sick ; indeed, all through the Winter 
his strength had rather declined than otherwise. 
Hope whispered that the balmy airs of the season 
would revive him, and with longing impatience I 
awaited the coming of Summer, that could give me 
again glad life among the hills with my old com- 
panion. It came at last, and found me travelling 
towards my country home; but when I arrived 
there, I learned to my dismay that Herbert was too 
feeble to come forth and welcome me. 

I hastened to his home, to his bedside, and there, 
invested with a solemn beauty, lay the idolized boy. 
His brow was whiter than ever ; his hair and eyes 
seemed darker; and, oh! upon his cheek there 
burned the fatal spot. I did not then realize this, 
but I felt awed and distressed, and sought to hide 
my thoughts beneath an air of gayety. He was in 
no wise depressed by his situation, and a smile con- 
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stantly hovered aboat his lips. He spoke of the 
past with pleasure, and of the fiitare with hope. 

Summer glided away, while I roamed no more 
among the hills, nor sat beside the dear running 
waters. Mj post was now in the room where lay 
the wasting form of the noble Herbert. I had never 
admitted the thought of death when in his presence, 
till one afternoon, when a little scene occurred that 
nearly broke my heart. 

Dr. Firman sat beside the boy regarding him 
with mournful earnestness, while Herbert was watch- 
ing the declining sun. There was that in the Doc- 
tor's face I had never seen there before, and my 
heart beat wildly with undefined terror. Sudd^y 
Herbert turned towards his uncle, and pointmg to a 
plate of rich fruit that was near, said, 

" Doctor, may I not eat as much of that luscious 
fruit as I wish ? My nurses there " — pointing to 
his aunt and myself — " declare that I indulge too 
freely, while nothing else tastes half so good to me. " 

His uncle met with a smile the glance of his black 
eyes, dazzling with a brilliancy that was not of earth ; 
though the smile had its source upon the lip. I 
imagined so then, I am sure of it now. 

" Yes, my boy ! tell them to deny you nothing. " 
Hastily the good man arose, and busied himself with 
some medicines upon the table ; then left the room, 
bearing one bottle away. I felt that his last acts 
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were but covers to the emotion be could not repress, 
and I followed bim, baLT-distracted with doubte and 
fears. He was pacing tbe lawn with disordered 
steps, when I grasped his hand imploringly, 

" Tell me, tell me, is he very sick ? Do you fear 
that he will — ? " I could not utter the word of 
terrible import that pse to my lips. 

** Fear it child ? I know it. He is dying now. 
The pure spirit will go home to God — its wings are 
already spread — and we shall be left alone. Oh, 
Father ! " said the stricken man, casting bis eyes 
unto tbe clear sky, that seemed to mock his anguish, 
I bad thought he would have closed my eyes in 
death ; but he is called hence first, and I will en- 
deavor to say in sincerity, * Thy will be done. ' " 

The boy died before another sun went down, and 
a spot we were sure be would have loved, received 
his earthly remains. Oh ! what bright hopes, what 
wealth of tenderness, went down into that grave ! 

When the tears vanished from my eyes I saw 
that Henry, too, had wept, and with chastened 
hearts we wended our way homeward, through the 
twilight of a lovely eve. 
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THE SNOW-WHITE DOVE. 

BT MRS. 0. M. SAWTBR. 

Upon a couch a &ir sweet babe was lying. 
Its violet eyes, wherein strange beauty burned, 
With moumftil, pleading gaze to heaven were turned. 
While, all the while, its pale, sweet lips seemed trying 
In unknovm speech to murmur, as replying 
To that kind Angel from the Better World, 
Whose vmigs, by us imseen, were o'er it furled : 
For, oh, my heart ! the darling babe was dying ! 
Awe-struck, we hushed our sobs to hear, when, lo ! 
A snow-white dove flew in ; thrice circled slow. 
With gentlest cooings, round the little head, 
Then, with soil flutterings, sought the sky once more. 
Wondering, we gazed and saw it upward soar. 
Then turned again — and lo ! the babe was dead ! 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SEVEN TOWERS. 

BT AQNXS LESLIB. 

On the declaration of war with Bussia, made bj the Turkg in 
1786, the young Russian minister was taken prisoner and sent to 
the Seven Towers, where he remained two years. He was, how- 
ever, treated with great consideration, and allowed to erect a 
kiosk on the walls of the fbrtress,— and to construct a hand- 
some apartment within the Tower itself. The commandant who 
lodged beneath the same roof had a young and lovely daughter, 
who seeing the captive from her lattices and moved by pity for 
his sadness, sang for him her sweetest songs to woo him from his 
grief, and thus began a romance, whose termination proved 
fatal to the sensitive heart of B^ehddi* Hanoum.f — fVom Miss 
Fardoe^s History of the TSirhs, 

Within his gorgeous prison sadly dreaming 

Of all the dear delights of native land, 
The Russian captive sate, amid the gleaming 

Of June's soft sunshine, while her breezes bland, 

Uplifted as with cool earesang finger. 

Bright curls as rich in their sun-lighted hue, 

As those which round a maiden's fair brow linger. 
Or shyly shade her eyes of bashful blue. 

Unheeded is the joyous laughter coming 
From gayly gilded caiques upon the stream, 

Unheeded is the wild bee's softened humming, — 
They cannot wake him from his sad home-dream. 

* Mignionette. t Mistress, or Lady. 

2 
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He muses on the time when round him flinging 
Her purple vestments royal favor came ; 

And proud ambition in his heart upsprin^g 
Was weaving for him an undying name. 

The trumpet-call to battle he is hearing, — 

He buckles on his armor for the field ; 
With anxious heart, the little band he's cheering, 

Who find it such a bitterness to yield. 

On speeds the vision, 'til the moonbeams round him 

Fall in their liquid lustre to his feet. 
When suddenly, the 'thralling dream that bound him, 

Is broken by a lute tone, soft and sweet. 

He listens, — 'tis a woman's clear voice singing 
In rippling accents, whose resistless flow 

Hath charmed the nightingales, who erst were flinging 
Upon the perfumed air their warblings low. 

^' Ha ! can it be it is for me she singeth, 
For me, the weary captive stem and sad?" 

The only answer that the night wind bringeth 
Is that bewildering song so gay and glad. 

THE SONG. 

Why moumest thou, oh, captive knight, 

While all the blessed day 
The bulbul tunes his throat of song 

To love's impassioned lay. 
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Why moumest thou, when all the air 

Is burdened with delight, — 
Art yearning with the soaring birds 

To wing away in flight ? 

Is not thy prison richly decked, — 

Thy prison garden fair, 
With all the brightest flowers that shed 

Their perfume on the air? 

Chafe not beneath the silken cord 

That binds thee for a time 
Beside Marmora's sUver tide, 

Within our sunny clime. 

Fret not to roam the distant hills 

That lift their snow-clad peaks. 
Where only coldest northern winds 

The brow of beauty seeks. 

The song hath ceased, — yet still the captive lingers 
And strives again to hear that voice in vain. 

Only the lute chords, swept by some fair fingers. 
Wake the sweet scented air with softest strain. 

It is the stem commandant's only daughter, 

R^ch^di Hanoum, fairest of the fair ; 
Who in her pity for his grief, bethought her 

With music's power to win him from despair. 

Another morrow finds this young fair maiden 
Beguiling with her songs his captive hours ; 
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And fleetly fly the moments, musio laden, 
While Time seems gayly treading upon flowers. 

She weaves a wreath of Cashmere's brightest roses, 
And binds them with a tress of silken hair, — 

Unseen, the latticed casement she uncloses, 
And flings them at his feet, an offering &ir. 

With eagerness he grasps this first sweet token, 
And covers it with kisses warm and fond ; 

He listens, — yet the silence is unbroken. 
She dares not to his pleadings low re^nd. 

But when another sunset, bright and tender, 
Lights up the ** gilded glories of Stamboul," 

Through lattice bars a fair hand soft and slender 
Waves o'er the Cypress alley dim and cool. 

Then, with a fearful thought of harem duty 
The jealous blinds she trembling thrusts away ; 

And stands before him, like a dream of beauty, 
As firesh in loveliness as fabled fay. 

No longer now he wearily outsitteth 
With bitter thoughts the purple twilight hour, 

For ever in his visions softly flitteth 
A &ce that's fairer than the lotus flower. 

Erewhile succeeds a gentler dream than glory, — 
The din of battle and of mortal strife ; 

And glideth in the sweet yet olden story. 
Where fond young hearts, with dearest hopes are rife. 
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He sees the fair &ce with its tender blushes, 
That deeper grow beneath his ardent gaze ; 

And through his proud, high heart joy's current gushes, 
When in his own, that dear hand lightly lays. 

They think not that their sky will be o'erclouded 
Before another moon shall wax and wane ; 

Their present is too full of sweet hopes crowded, 
To dream of ^ture tears and future pain. 

Almost forgotten was the hope of pardon, 
That once lent all the sunshine to his heart, — 

Amid the sunshine of that prison garden. 
He seemed no longer of the world a part. 

They come at last with smiles and words of kindness. 
They open wide the barred and bolted doors. 

His eyes are misty with a tearful blindness, 
As memory unfolds her golden stores. 

How can he break to her, who liveth only 
Upon his love, the news that they must part ; 

How can he think of her he leaveth lonely. 
Perhaps to perish of a broken heart ? 

Again the night birds sing their songs of gladness, — 
Again the gilded caiques go gliding by ; 

To him joy's cadences are full of sadness. 
As twilight brings the hour of meeting nigh. 

She comes, she comes, her small feet gayly springing 
With youth's elastic lightness in her tread. 
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Along the Cypress walk her sweet yoice rin^g, 
A sound which strikes his anguished heart with 
dread. 

Yet soon, too soon, alas ! that ^lish laughter 
Is hushed beneath the pulses of despair ; 

Her stricken heart can think of no hereafter, 
Wherein the noble captive cannot share. 

Ere shone another May moon's tender lustre, 
They laid her far away from human sight ; 

Above her grave the Cypress' dark leaves cluster. 
And whisper meaningly of maiden blight. 

Alas, that youthfiil hopes should ever perish, 
And youthful hearts be forced to rend away 

The golden net of love, they still must cherish, 
Throughout their weary life's declining day. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The past, the future, all times but the present, 
are romantic times : the noble, the beautif\il, abound 
in them ; the present only, of all time, is utilitarian 
and coarse ; the men around us are uninteresting — 
we pass them by without notice ; or if we are con- 
strained to speak with them, we speak about the 
weather, and do not look into them, to see if they 
have thoughts and aspirations and sentiments that 
might entertain us, if we would call them forth. 
In youth, if we have not read books of travel and 
newspapers, to make us acquainted with the world, 
the present may claim something of our admiration : 
fair lands abroad may be resplendent, unclouded, 
with balmy air and unfading verdure ; their sages 
and heroes may rival those of Greece and Rome ; 
and their daughters may be beautiM and accom- 
plished. "We have faith in manhood, in our credu- 
lous youth, and will not believe that the golden age 
is past wholly away : it must linger somewhere, we 
are sure. But riper years and riper wisdom dispel 
the fond faith of early days ; and stem truth ad- 
monishes us that the innocence and virtue and 
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beauty of times less artificial and depraved have 
vanished — but not forever. Hope lingers still, in 
the box that our curious wisdom has opened. 

Bash complainer ! that which thou desirest is 
ever near thee : the beautiful, the virtuous, the 
noble, are about thee, in thy native village, in every 
throng, though thou seest them not, blind com- 
plainer ! thy native hills might delight thee, if thy 
taste were developed; thy native stream, like the 
smooth-gliding Mincius, might grace undying song, 
if thou wert a Virgil. Place and Time affect not 
the quickened spirit, that is in heaven, because it is 
buoyed up by affections and desires of spiritual ori- 
gin, which the less potent desires of the senses 
cannot pull down. Wait not for the time to come ; 
change not thy place to fair lands abroad ; but look 
around thee ! seek, and thou shalt find ; in the 
chaff, thou shalt find wheat; in the dull crowd, 
thou shalt find the noble, the generous, the beauti- 
ful ; thy pen shall celebrate them ; and in future 
ages, they shall be admired by lamenting dreamers, 
who sigh for the golden age that is departed, and 
hope for that which is to come. 

I have looked about, from land to land, from 
house to house, from person to person, from book to 
book, from picture to picture, from statue to statue, 
and seen many caskets, and opened a few ; and in 
some I found gems, that did not rattle to tempt my 
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search. I have retraced mj steps, and looked again 
at the old discarded things ; and some of them 
had changed — I found pleasure in them : and the 
dull old acquaintances, that used to talk about the 
weather and play whist, had changed — I was enter- 
tained, delighted. I have gone back to my child- 
hood's home, and the monotony had vanished from 
the woodlands, the hills, the sheltered dells and 
mirroring river, in which I used to catch fish — like 
a blind animal ; the beautiful was even there. And 
the old neighbors, that used to scold me — I de- 
served it — they had changed — generally for the 
better. 

Let us call a public meeting, and get up an insti- 
tution, a society, something to bring on that golden 
age. If we fail, let us console ourselves by crowded 
parties, and spend much money, and exercise our 
understanding with fiddles; — something to call 
forth the hidden gems from our caskets. Meetings 
of six or ten, with cheap and contemptible tea, such 
as we usually have, will not bring great things to 
pass : newspapers will not celebrate them. 

Alas ! the crowd will not move. We must get 
hold of some one person, and make the most of him, 
or her. Can we trade with him ? No. Cannot 
worry him ? No. Can he help us to trade or to 
worry ? No. Then what do we want of him ? 

"That talk is worth printing," said my friend 
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AsUey, as we sauntered toward Florence, from San 
Miniato, where we had lingered until twilight, ad- 
miring the beautiful scenery around us, but confess- 
ing that the Delaware, the Hudson, and other rivers 
of our own, had beauties not less than the Amo, 
with its valley and terraced hills. "You shall 
write down, to-night, the speech you have been 
delivering ; show it me to-morrow ; and when you 
get home, print it. Take care that you run on in 
the same track : I will not have it improved : I 'U 
scratch out and correct, if you embellish or curtail : 
when a man really lets out, the world should know 
it. "We have big volumes from the head, but little 
from the heart, when one writes, and wants to be 
very fine. We live in an age of art-in-infancy ; 
all is contrived and affected; the golden age of 
simplicity has departed; and that of mature art, 
that forgets itself, and leaves the heart again free, 
is not yet come : but this speech of yours is a touch 
of it : print it." 

" Very well, if you will allow me to print your 
own talk with it, so that it may come off naturally." 

" Print whatever you choose that I have already 
said, but nothing that I may say hereafter : I am 
now shut up ; thrown out of gear, as the machinists 
say : the moment I am called on to cut a figure, in 
any way, I become awkward and constrained : I 
am an artist-in-infancy, so soon and so long as I 
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cease to forget myself: I can't even think nata- 
rallj; all the good ideas I torn out come by 
dreaming." 

** Like a soldier, my dear Ashley : the stifBaess 
of his movements wears into ease and freedom after 
long drilling ; and then his second regenerated na- 
ture appears with its true advantage ; in him liberty 
and law are one. So the talker, when he begins to 
select from what comes uppermost, that which is fit 
for the person and the moment, loses fluency, be- 
comes abashed, more or less, talks from his head — 
not from his heart through his head, — his casket 
closes, his gems cease even to rattle : but drill ! 
drill ! the regeneration may take nine years, and 
the growth a life-time, and a million years hence it 
may still be possible for knowledge to be increased, 
and wit to be sharpened, and the power of pleasing 
to be improved ad infinitum. Speak your speech 
with due regard to the rules of art, though it move 
like a stump orator strutting through a cotillon; 
by and by, like a well made machine, you will 
move with ease and precision, without looseness or 
noise." 

"Pedantry! all pedantry! Well that is the 
donkey's bridge which we must cross before we reach 
the land of promise. Here is B.'s ; let us go in, 
and spend the evening." 

Our friend B. was an old English gentleman, 
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yery glad to see all his acquaintances enjoy them- 
selves, very sensible, and somewhat sentimental. 
His wife, at the age of sixty, had precisely such 
qualifications as would be dangerous in a woman of 
twenty ; old and young men were fascinated by her ; 
and must have married her, or gone distracted, if 
the culture of maturity had been combined with the 
bloom of youth. Ashley talked until his tongue 
needed repose ; and then turned to look at Miss B. 
He said little to her, she less to him ; but they 
managed, by few words, and much looking, to inter- 
est each other: — few words will be sufficient, in 
biost cases, if they be the right ones ; or even if not 
the most precise, they may do if aided by right 
looks. So Ashley found, as I shall relate in the 
course of this story. 

CHAPTER n. 

Book-making, and story-making, in this age of 
art-in-infancy, will be pedantic and mechanical, from 
the head more than from the heart ; and for that 
reason I do not attempt either ; but look about me 
to find something in nature which may be partly 
natural. They whose trade it is to make books are 
right to do otherwise, — to invent their stories ; for 
without such drilling and practice they cannot be- 
come free artists, and re-naturalize themselves. So, 
for the amusement of a few friends who may endure 
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tke dulness of tKe writing, out of kindness to the 
writer, I will endeavor to avoid story-making, and 
stick to &.ots. 

Ashley, having been elevated above material 
things by the conversation of Mrs. Bentley, and 
constrained by his delicacy to give his friend an op- 
portunity to share that felicity, very naturally joined 
Eliza in listening to the conversation in which he no 
longer bore a talkative part ; and had he merely lis- 
tened, and not looked, this story might have remained 
untold. But while words, that come from the head, 
mostly penetrate no deeper than the head, looks^ 
that often come from the heart, steal through one 
like the warmth of summer ; and the benumbed fac- 
ulties cease to be occupied about themselves, and 
find in old familiar things what never seemed in 
them before. Eliza for several years had been a 
favorite with Ashley ; her color was fine ; her ex- 
pression always gentle ; she was agreeable to look 
at ; he liked her ; but though years had gradually 
made him more talkative with her, he had but began 
to discern the spirit through the form. The unut. 
tered feelings, that timidly hid themselves behind a 
contrived parapet of pretty words, did about this 
time begin to shake his confidence in the conclusion 
he had formed, that she would be a humdrum com- 
panion. 

" Do you guess what I have been thinking about 
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while you were talking like an orator ? " asked he, 
after we had departed. 

"You were thinking that a winter's fireside 
would be made cheerful by the presence of a certain 
lady." 

" Exactly so, and for one whose reason can rein 
his desires and caprices, and bring his faculties and 
possessions into harmony, that lady would be a com- 
panion whom he would wish always near him; I 
was thinking that you could not easily find one 
more satisfactory to your fastidious taste, or more 
likely to see through your shell, and appreciate the 
qualities which render you capable of loving her." 

" You are generous ; but, if I mistake not, you 
could yourself find your happiness in the condition 
you suggest for me." 

" I ? My dear fellow ! there is no lady whom I 
esteem more highly, or like better ; but you know 
that we are not congenial. You, however, love her, 
and may reasonably seek for a mutual affection." 

" And you ; do not you love her ? " 

" No." 

" Do you love your right hand ? " 

" Not violently." 

" Could you do without it ? " 

" I might feel the want of it." 

" So might you feel the want of this gentle, unos- 
tentatious friend, whom you have been familiar with 
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for years, and in whom you never perceived a qual- 
ity that could offend you, or raise a doubt that your 
home would be free from anxiety and discontent- 
ment." 

" Even so, my philosopher ; but this is not love." 

" I understand you ; you do not find in her the 
genius of her mother." 

"It is so : and I am a spoiled child, and cannot 
love quietly, without excitement. You are differ- 
ently constituted, and more fortunate." 

" Not very different. But, by better fortune 
than you have had in this case, I have established a 
communion with her, and know what it is behind the 
conventional veil that still conceals her from you. 
You are both under the restraint of art-in-infancy 
with respect to each other." 

" Flattery ! " 

" Not so ; I will convince you ; when you ram- 
ble with me you are excited and fluent, and say a 
thousand clever and novel things ; when you talk 
with Mrs. Bendey, you are equally free and active ; 
but you are not able to talk with Eliza." 

" That is the difficulty." 

" A difficulty grounded in yourself. You have 
confidence in her willingness to appreciate all that 
you may say; and yet you are not open to her. 
Nor is she open to you. I believe that it is only by 
ftecident that we ever knock aright, and find "the 
door open to us." 
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" And you would imply that my failure to ex- 
press myself freely, and as it were unconsciously to 
her, is as good evidence of my general inability, as 
the pretty but uninspired talk she bestows upon me 
is evidence of her inability to talk from the heart in 
any case ? " 

" Precisely." 

" Knock, and it shall be opened ; but knock 
aright ! Yery specious ! but a fallacy. There must 
be unlocking ; I have not the key ; but you have it ; 
and the mistaken delicacy that would forbid your 
using it, would make three persons — not unhappy, 
but, perhaps, rather dull for life. " 

" It is not possession of the key that proves con- 
geniality ; nor does the want of it prove uncongenial- 
ity. To drop the figure, want of freedom proves 
anxiety, which usually embarrasses, and defeats its 
aims : freedom proves, if not indifference, at least, 
that absence of deep interest without which love is 
too Platonic — too much in the head." 

" You would persuade me that I love her, and 
you do not." 

" Not the latter ; but the former." 

" I love the beautiful in whomsoever I find it ; 
and I do not seek to abstract the quality from the 
person ; but love, combined with the wish to possess, 
I do not feel for her." 

" Your tone evinces that you wish that freedom 
might be established between you." 
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" Truly I wish it ; but it cannot be ; and I am 
resigned." 

" Suicidal resignation, that savors of wisdom-in- 
infancy ! You see that she is free with me ? " 

" Yes." 

« She is brilliant ?" 

" I have several times been nearly forced to be- 
lieve that more than brilliancy distinguishes her. 
But to me she is a sealed book." 

" Get possession of the book ; and trust to your 
wits to unseal it, and understand it." 

" You are generous ; but, pardon me, I am not 
pleased that you should undertake to persuade me 
to break up a very pretty love affair of my two 
friends, for my own benefit, even were it certain 
that the undertaking were easy for me." 

" No love aflPair at all. I love her as a man of 
taste must do ; but I doubt if she cares much about 
me." 

"Still less does she care about me. But you 
have no ground for the conclusion as it applies to 
yourself." 

" I did not say conclusion. Of course she could 
not permit any gentleman to discover that she does 
not love him : I doubt, because I know myself, and 
know her." 

" And as to her knowledge of your matter-of- 
taste affection, has she read it ? " 

8 
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" Yes, — I presume so." 

" WeU ?" 

" What would you ask ?" 

" Nothing ; I make no inquiries that may be too 
close." 

" Then I will tell you what you are concerned 
about. She was not displeased with the homage; 
but, as I told you, no unsealing or manifestation of 
any kind has taken place between us in regard to a 
matter-of-business affection." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! your philosophic stilts seem to have 
been cut from the north pole. You preserve your 
equanimity and aloofness better than most men 
would do, when they had discovered that their mat- 
ter-of-taste affection was not met by some cooling 
influence from its object, as soon as discovered." 

"I preserve my equanimity in this case, — or 
rather it is undisturbed, — simply because Miss 
Bentley is too strictly delicate to apply any cooling 
influence to a man who has not confounded matters 
of taste with matters of business. When a covetous 
fellow, without due discrimination, permits a lady 
to see that he wants to appropriate her, it is time for 
her to fall back into her shell." 

Ashley was silenced ; he was not an ungenerous 
wrangler, prone to continue an argument, for the 
sake of showing that he had been partly right, but 
not folly understood. But, though he said nothing, 
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I was persuaded that he began to compreliend that 
the sealed book might be opened, if he would frank- 
ly remove the seals from his own papers, and allow 
them to be read. 

CHAPTER in. 

Next evening, towards sunset, we took our walk 
as usual, and talked of various matters, but not of 
the one we had under discussion at our last parting. 
I did the greater part of the talking — by unu- 
sual luck. The twilight had gone; and Florence 
lay beneath us, invisible, except its innumerable 
spots of artificial light. I talked, and led the way ; 
Ashley listened, or seemed to listen, and turned me- 
chanically as I did. AVe arrived at Bentley's. I 
halted ; and he rather abruptly asked if I proposed 
to go in. It was not our usual evening for visiting 
there, and he doubted the expediency. 

" I assume the command to-night," said I. " Come 
in. You will pay your devoirs to Eliza, and leave 
Mrs. Bentley to me." 

Having stationed Ashley at his post, I left him, 
looking like art-in-infancy, and commenced a very 
long and important, and perhaps rather tedious com- 
munication to Mrs. Bentley ; and by good luck, the 
old gentleman came in, with a friend; and — will 
it do to tell in a religious souvenier? — he was fond 
of whist; and there was no help for it. Ten; 
eleven ; twelve. Good night. 
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" Have you read the book ? " 

" No ! yes ! That is, I've read a little from my 
own book." 

" Yery well ; give time for reflection ; your book 
is so enigmatical that the full meaning and intent is 
not to be at once comprehended." 

" But I read a rather plain passage." 

" The plainer the better. How was it taken ? " 

" Much as a rose takes moonshine." 

" All right. Now let us go to the cafe^ and see 
the papers." 

" Cafe ! hold your irreverent tongue ! I will not 
go ; nor shall you ; I can't spare you ; walk home 
with me ; but don't talk." 

" What's the matter ? " 

" Just this ; I have been playing the fool for two 
years or more, — neglecting a fair opportunity ; and 
probably offending by that neglect, so that little 
chance remains for me. I wanted too great a price 
for myself. Your philosophy of fair-dealing — but 
even that would not have done ; for it would have 
been like offering a hundred napoleons for this 
Strozzi palace. I could not very honestly have pro- 
posed such a thing." 

" Why, as to that, you may as well set your 
mind at rest ; for I should not have abetted an un- 
fair bargain." 

" You don't know me, and you don't know her." 

" I know her better than you knew her yesterday." 
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" That is true." 

" And I can compare you with other men better 
than you can compare yourself." 

" That may be ; but I am a crack-brained truant 
from the beaten track, in all things ; a dreamer, a 
chaser of phantoms. Not one in a thousand who 
questions the established maxims of the world fails 
to embrace errors instead of them. I may be a 
less humdrum companion for a fellow reprobate, 
like yourself; but — ditto, ditto — a man must be 
like others, or he will hardly be safe to trust such a 
person with." 

" Have you ever observed that the lady in ques- 
tion looks with much interest uj^on the passive intel- 
lects that she meets with ? " 

" She talks pretty small-talk with them ; but I 
confess that I cannot say whom she looks upon with 
interest." 

" But it is hardly to be doubted that several 
good oflPers, in a business point of view — " 

" Hold your tongue ! you can't conceive how you 
shock me with your business philosophy." 

" I beg pardon ; a prudential or worldly view, 
which is the same ; — several good offers must have 
been made to her, and declined." 

"Yery likely. Several that I know made no 
secret of their designs, and even spoke of their ex- 
pectations. And, by the way, the women say she 
is a coquette." 
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" That is natural ; most women take a business 
view of love aflPairs, and think that if one finds a 
man sighing after her, she should not keep him in 
the dark as to her regard for him, unless she hap- 
pens to love him." 

"Hum; you think Eliza differs from women 
generally, in that she thinks the hearts of men 
tough enough to bear that sort of tacit constructive 
admission of regard which consists in not manifest- 
ing that no such regard exists ?" 

" Yes. She has allowed several to fancy that 
she was in love with them, until they, probably, 
made proposals ; and that was thought to be taking 
up the time of the poor fellows, who might other- 
wise have been looking elsewhere." 

" What a blockhead a man must be — if there is 
such a man — to find fault because a woman does 
not repulse him, and behave frigidly when she sees 
that he is in love with her. How do you know but 
she loves you ? " 

" I should be sorrow to know, unless I had asked 
her in a formal manner. And that is one reason 
why I don't guard against her attractions ; I am 
under no apprehension that she will ever make me 
sensible that she is indifferent to me, or does not 
prefer me." 

" One o'clock ! how do you keep so wide awake ? 
Go home to sleep, while I review your philosophy. 
Good night." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It might be better for men if thej thouglit less 
about their own happiness, and more about their 
duties ; or rather, if they would better discern the 
means of their own happiness : and if, during the 
infancy of their art, or of their second life, their 
appreciation were such as it may become in their 
maturer time. Ascetics and Stoics, who deny that 
happiness, or pleasure of any kind, is a legitimate 
motive for action, and urge men to follow virtue, 
not because it leads to pleasure, but because it is 
virtue — abstract, frigid, unprofitable virtue, — they 
have their own pleasures, the chief of which con- 
sists in exercising dominion over their disciples, and 
gaining their admiration and reverence by a display 
of superiority of some kind ; and were they sudden- 
ly elevated to any other means of distinction — 
wealth or office, they would manifest their lust of 
dominion by their ostentation and over-governing 
as they now manifest it by their pedantry and 
austerity. 

It may be mortifying to stoic vanity, but, when 
we reason, and generalize as we must do in reason- 
ing, we come to the conclusion that the exercise 
even of virtue is attended with pleasure, and that 
without pleasure, or the hope of it, no action takes 
place. The evil and the good are alike its votaries ; 
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and the difference between them is, that the taste of 
the one is refined and elevated, that of the other 
depraved and debased. Call it by another name, to 
dignify and mystify it — it still remains the same: 
caU it love, and imagine that you have found a new 
spring of action, and you have only deluded your- 
self. Try it : tell the mother that her child will 
die ; do you find no pain excited ? But let the crisis 
pass, and the child recover ; is there no pleasure ? 
There are cases of women who experience little of 
either, in consequence of the condition of their chil- 
dren ; but such women abandon them — there is no 
love. 

Ashley, who had compared the professions of men 
with their actions, and from the discrepancy inferred 
their unbelief of the principles they professed, had 
thereby lost that dependence on others, which makes 
the Turk a Mohammedan, the Spaniard a Catholic, 
the Englishman a Protestant : he stood almost alone, 
with reason alone to sustain him ; and his theories 
changed rapidly, and, as usual in such cases, were 
the sport of his passions. An Epicurean for awhile, 
then a Stoic, and everything in turn, he at all times 
had so much honesty that he would not cheat, even 
in love affairs. And this feeling, or principle, or 
sentiment, — this conscientiousness, or sense of honor, 
— now stood in his way; and there .seemed little 
prospect of bringing him into the beaten track, with 
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those happy fellows who are never more pleased 
than when they get more than the worth of what 
they sell. 

Ashley did not place a low estimate upon himself, 
or doubt the Mmess of looking for one of the best : 
but haying done what really had been expected for a 
long time, and the failure to do which, coupled with 
constant attentions, had embarrassed Miss Bentley, 
and drawn from the mother to the daughter the 
pithy remark, — " Ashley is a fine man, an amiable 
man, a loving man, but not a marrying man ; I 
don't wonder that he is called a male-flirt ;" — having 
made known that his regard was such as would 
render a union desirable to him, if it were in his 
power to make it desirable to her, he soon found 
that he had made a low and unjust estimate of the 
mental powers of the woman he had always loved 
in his heart, if not in his head. Penitent for this 
injustice he made amends, rrudapropos^ by exalting 
her too much above himself; and thus erected a 
worse barrier than existed before; for he might 
have been willing to sacrifice himself, but could not 
be guilty of sacrificing her interest for his own 
benefit. 

When utilitarian papas count the dollars, and 
frown terribly upon suitors who cannot display them 
in equal or sufficient abundance, they make capital 
for romance manufacturers ; but such common-place 
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interruption to the smooth course of love is really 
inapplicable to cases where good breeding and good 
taste exist on both sides; for in such cases the 
suitors do not think of entering the state of bliss 
without reasonable means to keep clear of suffering. 
If in this case there had been such an obstacle, it 
might have been overcome, after a sufficient trial, 
by killing a rich aunt or uncle, or a rise in fancy 
stocks, or some other approved way ; but an in- 
ternal obstacle, if founded in error, can only be 
overcome by establishing the truth, — if founded in 
truth, it can be overcome only by establishing error ; 
the first exceedingly difficult, the latter altogether 
impossible for one who, like Ashley, is a gentleman 
in something more than the vulgar sense of the 
word. 

Plain unphilosophic common sense would say that 
when two persons are decidedly in love with each 
other, each satisfied with the other, that scruples of 
conscience ought to be ruled out, or oflfeet, by resolu- 
tions to make up the difference of value by good 
conduct in after life ; but Ashley was as tenacious 
of his belief that the contrast would be unfair, if 
not fraudulent, as Cowper was of his still more dis- 
tressing belief, that he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin ; and the idea of atonement was as incredi- 
ble in the one case as in the other. 

When I have read accounts of battles, ship- 
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wrecks, and other calamities, set off by the harrow- 
ing pathos of the newspapers, and felt no distress, I 
have feared that my heart was uncommonly hard, 
and that I really could not care for any but myself; 
but the manifest sufferings of my two friends, set 
me at ease on this point. I suffered with them, 
and felt assured that I could feel for the woes of 
those, at least, who possess the power of pleasing, 
and are free from disagreeable habits. Poor Eliza ! 
she made no complaint ; she wore no look of sad- 
ness, fished for no sympathy ; but knowing the case 
as I did, I was sure that she felt as much as is 
usual in such cases. Poor Ashley! he lamented 
his departure from the beaten track, but he was re- 
signed, and endeavored to banish all appearance of 
pain. Had two common-place lovers been equally 
distressed, they would have contrived to make all 
their friends imcomfortable. 

What could be done ? I attempted in vain to 
assure Ashley ; and if I ventured to touch upon 
such points with Eliza, I feared for myself. Really, 
it did seem that one may be more nice than wise ! 
Romance and reality, in this drudging world, seem 
scarcely compatible. I was worried. 

CHAPTER V. 

Upon Mount Olivetto, near Florence, stands a 
monastery, then inhabited by a few Benedictine 
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monks, who were gentlemen by birth, and each 
brought into the institution enough for his share of 
the maintenance of a quiet, retired, godly, and com- 
fortable way of living. Ashley and I, in our ram- 
bles, often called at this place, to see two friends, 
who, by the influence of the archbishop of Florence, 
had obtained good rooms in the spacious building, 
and good cheer at the liberal table, at a very mod- 
erate price. Some weeks after the conversations I 
. have recorded, we stopped for repose and refresh- 
ment, and a little conversation with our cloistered 
friends ; by accident the discourse took a metaphy- 
sical and somewhat casuistical turn ; and, as I 
thought, a new idea was started in Ashley's mind. 

Going from this monastery towards San Miniato, 
the rambler of taste passes over the hill called Bello 
Squardo, from which the beautiM valley of the 
Amo is seen in its most enchanting aspect, as the 
sun declines. We sat down upon one of the stone 
benches which the liberality of the proprietors had 
placed by the road side for the accommodation of 
way&rers of taste, and contemplated this view, 
and talked about it until we become really excited, 
and the world seemed almost forgotten. I almost 
thought Ashley was himself again, so much had he 
regained his usual energy and vivacity. An hour 
or more had awakened his faculties and removed an 
incubus from his heart. 
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I moved to go ; not in the short direction towards 
the city, but towards the villa in which Bentley 
resided. 

" Not that way now, my dear friend," said Ash- 
ley, " I believe that I must be less frequently 
there." 

" You must not be ; your scruples are unfounded ; 
it is the place where you should be every evening." 

" Would that I could believe so." 

" There is one person who can persuade you, if 
not convince you." 

" The civilized man subjects his passions to his 
reason." 

" True ; but he reasons from his feelings, and not 
from his notions. You shrink from the supposed 
injustice of marrying one whom you deem better 
than yourself; but tell me, have you seen among 
the many who visit her, one who is better than 
yourself?" 

" There are several men in all respects unexcep- 
tionable, whom she can have if she chooses. There 
is H., who is well-bred, well-connected, talented, 
wealthy, and has never made a fool of himself." 

" But he smokes himself with tobacco, and smells 
like a living ham. A taste so fastidious as hers 
could not be reconciled to him, as a companion. I 
put him out of the question." 

" Are you sincere ? " 
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"I am intent on business, and therefore the 
amusement of joking is not likely to impair the 
solidity of my reasoning. I tell you that H. could 
not find acceptance, even if no other offered." 

" If H. knew that she disliked tobacco, he would 
abandon it." 

" How is he to know it ? " 

" Some friend might, in his hearing, remark that 
she had a dislike of it." 

" And he might not believe it. And if he did, he 
would not give it up ; and were he to reform, she 
would suspect the reason, and apprehend that the 
old idol would be reinstated, when the object was 
secured. I know Eliza, and I tell you that she will 
not avail herself of any superior advantages in that 
quarter." 

" Well, there are others ; what say you to L. ? " 

" He admires Carlo Dolce ! " 

" Does she know it ? " 

" Not that I am aware of; but she can't admire 

him." 

" There is D., a fine fellow as ever breathed, 
with a snug fortune, and remarkably handsome ; 
and she seems to like him." 

" Of course she seems to like him ; very proba- 
bly she does like him ; but the two would not know 
each other, until the next state of being. As to 
the rest, it is not worth while to discuss their pecu- 
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liar fitness, for she is of the few, and they are of the 
many." 

" You are modest to put yourself in the crowd. 
How do you dispose of yourself ? " 

" I have kites to fly elsewhere ; and were there 
hope for me, circumstances would not allow me to 
indulge it ; moreover, I cannot offer her a comforta- 
ble home ; you can, and therefore it is fair that you 
should." 

" A mess of pottage ! how can you allude to such 
matters ? She has the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence, even if you had none." 

" It is an argumentum ad hominem ; you have 
been adducing purely worldly advantages in support 
of the claims of others ; I therefore tried them upon 
yourself. If they shock you when brought home to 
you, imagine whether she will consider them. Now 
here is the door ; you are to read your fate in her 
eyes, and not in your own darkened mind, where it 
is not written ; you are to mind your own affair, and 
leave the rest of the company to me. 

CHATTER VI. 

* Face the difficulty,' is a good motto. I never 
could swim until I jumped into deep water ; then, 
not having ground to fall back upon, I swam readi- 
ly enough ; so Ashley, thrown into deep water, soon 
found the top of it. When a man looks back upon 
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liis groundless fears, and cowardly dread of &ilare, 
in matters great and small, he must blush with 
shame, and roar with laughter. The best of us is 
not free from this paralyzing vice, the ground of all 
other vices, the first to be torn out by the roots, if 
an animal means to become a man. Every one can 
see that when life is to be perilled at the call of 
duty, there must be no flinching ; but many a one 
who is intrepid when his life is in danger, is in a 
panic if his bread hangs doubtful, or his butter be 
rubbed off. True, the same public opinion is in both 
cases the driving force, that makes the soldier shrink 
from the disgrace of flight, and the civilian shrink 
from the disgrace of poverty ; but it is wonderful 
that so little comprehension of civil courage is to be 
found. 

Ashley's fear was the source of his undue self- 
abasement. I need not say that, having avowed 
his love, and offered his hand, to one who knew his 
worth and had long preferred him to all others, his 
apprehensions were quieted, and his flimsy theory 
left without foundation, to hang for a brief time in 
the upper intricacies of his head. I should advise, 
as the result of my observation on this case, that 
when one is distressed in this way, he should adopt 
the only remedy, before he is too far gone. It is 
the natural way, and therefore, probably, the right 
.way ; and the only danger that attends it, if it be a 
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iNid case, is likely to be averted by the good sense 
of the lady and her family. 

When we entered the room, Eliza sat in a win- 
dow niche, nearly concealed by the thick wall, looking 
at — something outside, perhaps the sky. She was so 
attentive to the object, or to her own meditations, 
that she ^d not hear us enter ; nor was she aware 
of our presence until we saluted her. I took a 
diair, and placed Ashley in such a position that 
there was no escape for him; he took the vacant 
seat upon the window-so&, and there I left him, 
after I found him at ease. 

I half envied my friend, although I knew he was 
keenly distressed; the situation was so admirable; 
felicity so near him, if he could but free himself 
firom his mystification and ^r. If a miser would 
go to the Custom House, and seat himself beside 
the great iron safe of the sub-treasury, with only a 
thin wall of iron between him and his heart of 
hearts, what would be his emotions ? What then 
must have been the emotions of my friend, who, 
instead of being excluded by an iron lock which 
Hobbs might pick, was shut out by a living wall 
of that which seemed impervious to human power. 

We mortals are too generally in haste ; we would 
arrive at our journey's end, accomplish our objects, 
in a moment, by magic if we could ; and what then ? 
would the repose and the possession be more de- 

4 
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lightful than the pursuit ? Sleepy, monotonous 
repose; short and fading pleasure of possession; 
can the J equal the unremitting, excited Tig^ance of 
a lover whose more than life hangs in suspense? 
The &iihM Moslem, crossing the bridge of Shiraz, 
with Paradise before him, and the abyss beneaHi 
him, may have sublime emotions ; but I doubt if 
he can conceive the intense hope and fear of a chris- 
tian lover, of &ultless taste, who, with one so beau- 
tiful before him, struggles to pop the question. 

Old unromantio people, who have worn off the 
freshness of the little feeling ihey ever had, with 
obtuse good sense, may ask why he did not proceed 
at once, — why hesitate? Circumstances alter 
eases; Ashley well knew that life or death, yes 
or no, depended on the manner in which that ques- 
tion should be proposed. The decision of a woman 
of taste, on a question which is to affect her happi- 
ness for life, althou^ you and even she may think 
she has de(nded it already, is never decided before- 
hand. If the lover makes himself ridiculous in 
any way, or &ils of conformity to the true rules of 
art, I will answer for the result — it will be against 
him. Had not Providence kindly beset our paths 
with Shiraz bridges like this, how tamely should we 
vegetate ! 

Mrs. Bentley and I chattered in lively contrast to 
the lovers, slow-moving like the willow, and sighing 
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like the zephyr througli its pendant limbs. Gb,j 
and Tivacious, brilliant and exciting, she was a su- 
perb example of a domestic queen, whose reign could 
endure unimpaired even when the roses had fuled, 
and the charms over which time had power were 
Tanished and forgotten. What a contrast to one of 
her age whom nature and the milliner had made 
agreeable to the eye, but whom intellectual culture 
had not redeemed and brought to life. In her 
there was no art-in-infancj, no affectation, no strug- 
gle to assume new powers of pleasing, when the old 
powers were no longer efficient ; but all was natural 
and fluent, and she would charm jou into forgetM- 
ness of everything but what she was talking about ; 
and what that might be it seemed not to matter, for 
she could discover and reveal the interest that exists 
in everything, or hangs about it. 

Ashley loved this singular woman, as a man of 
poetic f&noj and pure taste necessarily loves the 
spiritual mind that has power to occupy his atten- 
tion, and leave quiescent the mere material tastes 
that cannot be satisfied without material beauty. 
The &scinations which we occasionally see, or hear 
of, produced by women of attractive appearance and 
pleasing manners, which drag old kings from their 
thrones, and men of less mark from their duties and 
obligations, prove that there is a strange power which 
may sometimes be exercised ; but the strongest fas- 
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cination is that of genius that devotes itself to conyer- 
sation. Ashley was thoroughly won, subjugated, yet 
perfectly free ; and the mother, unconsciously, had 
been the triumphant rival of the daughter, so far as 
the nobler element of love is concerned. Yet all 
the while he was thinking about marrying; and 
with this view had fairly and fully, as he thought, 
observed and considered the qualifications of Eliza ; 
but, by a strange vagary of imagination, always saw 
the old woman in the young one. The uninspired 
old woman in the iminspired young one. Oh love ! 
thou should'st be blind to such matters ! short-sighted 
love, look closely with thine eyes, not with thy spec- 
tacles, still less with thy brains ; and think only of 
the present ! sufficient for thee is the evil of the 
day that is fleeting ; the day of trouble will come 
upon thee, even too soon, though thou hastenest not 
its advent ! 

I look back upon the accident, perhaps the provi- 
dential design, which made me the instrument to 
reveal to my friend the treasure he had failed to 
discover, while dazzled by greater light ; the dawn- 
ing brilliancy that was dim to the eye upon which 
meridian splendor had shone. He loved her, in- 
deed, as a brother ; as a child of one he loved in a 
higher sphere ; but, he too soon and inconsiderately 
formed his estimate of her mental character; and 
with that blindness which makes millions poor, he 
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continued to see only the soulless portrait he had 
painted, even though the original was almost daily 
before him, full of soul, to all living souls but his 
own. 

How &res it with the book, the page of Milton 
or Shakspeare, when it is glanced at like a news- 
paper? Even so &red it with this living mind, when, 
turning &om one more exciting and full, the pre- 
occupied mind of Ashley saw its £dr literal present- 
ment, but did not deem that it had a meaning. 
Gould the helpless book close itself against the liter- 
al reader, think you that it would be plodded over ? 
But the living mind could close itself; and the fair 
outside, the upper region of fancy and wit, — these, 
in their way agreeable, were seen and appreciated, 
while the holy place was veiled. 

Ashley, seeing that I looked with more interest 
than he could feel, upon this young person, and be- 
lieving that a fitness, a congeniality, was the ground 
of this interest, had spoken of her in such a way as 
to suggest, without seeming to do so, that I should 
find her all that a reasonable man could wish. 
" You have her key," he often told me ; "I wish I 
had it; but her language is unintelligible to me." 
He had, by all delicate means, endeavored to make 
me the happy man. But I saw round his comers, 
and honestly did aa I would be done by in such a 
case. Long afterwards, he spoke frankly of the 
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slowness wiih which his belief was weakened, by my 
expressions of admiration for her talents, and delight 
with the spirit she incised into her conversation ; 
but at last he doubted as to the correctness of his 
perception; and finally he looked with attention, 
and the rest followed. 

" Twelve o'clock ! Oh enchantress, Time will 
avenge himself upon you ; you defy his power, and 
you make all around you forget that there is such a 
being." 

" How prettily he compliments an old woman ; 
can the young ones resist him ? What is Ashley 
about ? " 

We went to the window niche ; there sat Ashley 
and Eliza unconscious of all around them» The 
mother smiled, and embraced her daughter. I 
slapped my .friend upon the shoulder. Andianeo! 
AUons ! Let us go. The moonshine will not wait 
for us. And we departed." 

" Is talking hard work, dear Ashley ? " 

Ashley leant upon my shoulder, and was silent for 
some time. 

" It is good for a blind fellow to have a friend, to 
help him out of the ditch, and open his eyes." 

"So that he can see into the sealed book." 

" And read his own name in the book of life j 
but that were vain, if only that were legible to him." 

" He finds the book entertaining withal." 
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^ More than entertaining; it is to the soul what 
food IB to the bodj." 

"Metaphyseal lover, with head and heart in 
unison, thou art enviable ! " 

" I thank Qod, I do believe that some matches 
are made in heaven," 

" And some in the other place." 

" Not many; so far as I have observed they seem 
to have been made upon the earth, of earthly mat- 
ters ; very comfortable in their way." 

"^Happy Ashley; good night. Pleasant dreams 
to you. 

CHAFTEB Vn. 

The Pitti Palace is a pleasant place ; you must 
see it before you can form even a tolerable idea of 
Paradise. I do not mean that Paradise is no bet- 
ter ; but your notions of its means of keeping oflf 
ennui might be somewhat enlarged by it. 

By the way, where is Paradise ? what is it? when 
is it accessible ? Is he who has become free from 
the dominion of his material cravings, not because 
those cravings have ceased, but because new senses 
have been developed in him, and he has seen the 
true objects of devotion, — is he, thus regenerated, in 
some measure cognizant of the felicities signified by 
this figurative language ? or is it a place, with good 
music in it, and beauti&l objects of all kinds, in 
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which one must necessarily be blest, when he getB 
into it. Shut up a matter-of-fact utilitarian man of 
dollars in a library that is tolerably well selected — 
with works of genius and taste, but no appeals to 
his methodized, regulated, well-ordered animal appe- 
tites ; and then guess how he might feel if shut up 
in Paradise. 

Here in this Pitti Palace the man of taste finds 
enjoyments that the man of no taste cannot see, be- 
cause he has not really and habitually attended to 
the beautiM ; he is dead to them, even as the eye 
that cannot distinguish colors, but can perceive so 
much of light as reveals shape and substance ; so 
the man of no taste cannot perceive and enjoy the 
beautij^, and the works of the great artists with 
which this palace abounds, are to him mere matters 
of information, and as such of little account. 

The day after the conversation related in the 
last chapter, I was making a sketch from a picture 
in one of the less frequented rooms of this palace. 
Some one behind me whispered, as if to a companion, 
some commendations of my performance, which 
were replied to ; and a conversation of some length 
seemed to spring out of it. It was in Italian. I 
was rather desirous to see the persons who, seeming- 
ly without the intention that I should hear them, 
spoke in a way that put me in good humor with 
myself, but as I wanted to hear more of the talk^ I 
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tkottglit that looking round would be the wrong way 
to secure that object. 

Some men see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears ; others see and hear with their brains, — 
round comers, as it were ; others get a touch in the 
heart, when the eye or ear, or even the head, could 
perceive no cause for it. Thus it befel me at this 
time ; I perceived a certain influence, not explicable. 
I'll tell you a fact which may illustrate it. There 
is a girl, Laura Bridgman, in the blind asylum in 
Boston ; she is blind, deaf, dumb, and has neither 
taste nor smell, only the sense of touch. Dr. Howe, 
with benevolent ingenuity and perseverance, found 
how to reach the mind of this poor child, who, imtil 
the age of twelve or more, was as untutored and un- 
intelligent as a mere infant. The gratitude of the 
child, after he had raised her to a new life, was 
unbounded ; she manifested more and more, as her 
intelligence and years increased, an attachment such 
as might have been reasonable to expect in one 
whose faculties were all perfect, for a benefactor 
and &ther ; but which excited wonder, when found 
in one whose only means of communion was the 
sense of touch, and who seemed debarred from all 
participation in the pleasures that usually form the 
ground-work of mere worldly affection. The Dr., 
on one occasion, had been some months absent ; and 
on his return wished to see if Laura could recognize 
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him, and gave orders that his arrival should not be 
made known to her. Kext morning he went to the 
asylum, and by accident, met her, with her atten- 
dant, upon the broad steps of the portico. He sig- 
nalled to the attendant, to make her re&ain £rom 
giving Lama any intimation of his presenoe, and 
ascended the steps as far as he could firom them, 
intending to defer his experiment until after their 
return from their usual walk. But Laura stopped, 
and cried out in her inarticulate way, and ran to- 
wards him, expressing the most extraTagant joy, 
caught his hand, and at once made known to him, 
by the language he had himself tai:^ht her, that she 
recognized him. By what means this remarkable per- 
ception was effected, he could not discover. Perhaps 
the carrier pigeon might tell, if he had reason and 
speech ; but it proves that there is more in heaven 
and earth than is known to utilitarian schoolmasters. 
And this is the point I was running round after. I 
was as sure as Laura Bridgman that there was 
something in the whispered Italian discourse that I 
had felt before. " The guardian angel is watching," 
said I, rather abstractedly, in English. 

The angel fell upon my shoulders with both 
hands; and laughed merrrily at the quiet relish 
with which I had imbibed such a long current of 
compliment. 

" I know who she is ; whispering will not deafen 
me ; Italian will not cheat me." 
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" Hov did he detect ns, dear Frederick ? " 

" He can see in the dark, read throng a book 
cover ; he is a clairvoyant without hocus pocns, — 
sees everything when he is wide awake." 

Ashley accompanied this explanation with such a 
look of intelligenoe as called a rosy blush upon the 
cheek of Eliza, and a look at me firom her joyous 
eyes, which was better than all the compliments I 
had listened to. 

" She knows the whole story. I have no secrets 
from her. I made a clean heart of it, and it has 
done me good." 

** I'll warrant it has been your salvation. The 
prodigal was too long away and in misery, was he 
not ? " 

" Extravagant flatterer ! What shall I do to make 
him say something that I can believe ? " 

" I will tell you, dearest ; you shall forgive him 
for not having made love to you on his own ac- 
count." 

" I shall reward him by endeavoring to make his 
ftiend happy." 

" He who can receive such a reward will find 
happiness, even where others might find misery." 

" Frederick proposes a little excursion to Eome ; 
you will not refuse us your company ? " 

" I shall be delighted. We will see Peruggia, 
the valley of Chiana, Thrasymene, Spoleto, Terni, all 
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the delightful places, and with you to help ns, we 
cannot fail to enjoy them. Does Madame go, and 
Papa ? " 

<* Mama will go ; Papa says he will take advan- 
tage of your good-nature, for he has some jocky 
business with Lord Normanby, and others. I won- 
der how they can trouble themselves so much about 
races. 

CHAPTER vm. 

The British Ambassador at Florence was a cour- 
teous and jolly fellow, — begging his pardon. His 
house was English ground, and he was John Bull, 
when any of his countrymen wished to better their 
condition. Marriages, to be all right in England, 
must be solemnized by the English church, upon 
English ground, or the ground occupied by an Eng- 
lish representative, and if a little more liberty might 
be desired in this particular, the way in which Lord 
H. received his countrymen on such occasions, re- 
conciled them to the dignified formality. 

A few days after his return from his wanderings 
of the head, — for his heart had not wandered nor 
wavered, Ashley was married with due solemnity and 
ceremony, as if it were a matter of grave import- 
ance, and not a mere common-place, civil contract. 
They received the congratulations of a numerous 
company of friends, some of them looking very 
resigned, and then set out for Borne. 
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There are many tolerable books* of travel, in 
wbich the reader will find an account of a journey 
from Florence to Borne, which will render it inez- 
cusable for me to inflict more upon him. 
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THE TROTH-PLIGHT. 

BT ABBIl B. BBKINOTOH. 

** The funeral stone is on his brow, 
The funeral earth between ye.'' 

'TwAS a night I shall ever remember, 

The moonlight crept over the hill, 
While a shadow lay deep in the valley, 

And silence was heavy and still. 

And the cloads floated light o'er the heavens, 

like spirits that noiselessly pass. 
And the dew-drops lay thick in the meadows, 

like pearls 'mid the velvety grass. 

T^th the hush of the silence around us. 
We stood 'neath the moon's tranquil light, 

And a heart that was true as the truest. 
Was plighted to me on that night. 

We had looked not above or around us. 

We saw not the eve-star arise. 
But we stood 'neath the love that had crowned us, 

And gazed in each other's fond eyes. 

And we saw that with undulous movement 

The mist to the hill slowly crept. 
As we said that on earth or in heaven, 

Our troth-plight should ever be kept. 
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When the years could be numbered by thee, that 
Would pass o'er us often that night, 

And the shadow that lay on our pathway 
Should &de in the glorious light. 

All the bells should ring out for our bridal, 

With deep and harmonious swell, 
And the proud world should know in its doubting, 

Our troth-plight was kept, and how well. 

When the morning arose for our bridal, 

I hid me away from the light, 
And alone in a close curtained chamber 

I sadly remembered that night. 

All the hopes I had faithMly cherished, 
When sunshine was bright on lovers bark, 

Drifted out on a cold moonless ocean. 
And perished alone in the dark. 

Then I stretched out my hands in the darkness 

To meet of my lover's the clasp, 
And I felt with a chilling sensation 

The folds of a shroud in my grasp. 

As my heart in the dimness and silence. 

With torturing agony bled. 
All alone in that desolate chamber 

I wept — for my lover was dead. 

At the sound of the bell &om the chapel, 
A dull and a wearying ache 
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Caused to thrill with a mighty despairing 
The heart that was ready to break. 

In a grave they had dug by the willow, 
They laid him away from my sight, 

But I keep as a holy remembrance 
The troth that we plighted that night. 
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THE ORPHANS. 

Two oiplians were they ; — one a ^1 

Upon whose rounded face 
Some nine short Springs, or more, had shed 

A meek and modest grace. 

Still fewer suns had tinged the brow 

And light locks of the other, 
Yet one same mournful aspect marked 

The sister and the brother. 

Homely and rude the garb they wore. 

And old nor over-warm ; 
Twas barely what sujQiced to shield 

Their young backs from the storm. 

A rich man's child had scorned to don 

The blanket coarse and gray 
That wrapped the young girl's flaxen head, 

And hid its locks away. 

The kirtle, too, so short and scant — 

One surely must be poor. 
And all unused to fashion's ways, 

Such garments to endure ! 

The cap, of &shion so uncouth ; 
The heavy, clouted shoes ; 
5 
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The coat and hose a world too wide — 
The meek alone would choose. 

Thns, hand in hand, they paced the streets 
Of Hamburg's ancient town ; 

The shortened day had fled away, 
The evening shades come down. 

Loud creaked the snow beneath their feet, 

And, drifting from the roof. 
Wove on their eyebrows and their hair 

A white and shining woof. 

From sill and cornice, long and white, 

The icicles hung down. 
While shrill and wild the wintry blast. 

Swept piping through the town. 

The wanderers drew their garments dose 

About the shivering form. 
And bravely clapped their naked hands 

And strove to keep them warm. 

Great lights shone out from stately rooms 

Across their way so drear. 
And hurrying men a moment paused 

To wonder who they were. 

In one proud mansion broad and high. 
With hearthstone warm and bright, 

A lady by the window stood 
And gazed out on the night. 
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Against the frosty pane she prest, 

Her forehead smooth and high, 
And wondered who, on such a night, 

There might be passing by. 

Her own slight shadow lay &r oat 

Athwart the lighted snow, 
And two fair children there gazed up. 

With large, sad eyes, below. 

Out to the door with hurrying feet 

And pitying heart she flew. 
And in beside the blazing hearth 

The weary wanderers drew. 

" Now who are you who roam the streets 

On such a freezing night ? 
Your robes are old, your hands are bare. 

Your hair with frost is white." 

** We are two orphans. Underneath 

The lonesome churchyard sod 
Our parents sleep — and people tell 

That they 're gone home to God. 

We wander round from street to street, 

Without a friend to say, 
' Poor children come with me and sit 

By my warm hearth to day ! ' " 

Fast flowed the lady's tears, as thus 
The moumfril tale she heard. 
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And in her heart a troubled fount 
Of long-kept grief was stured. 

'< Poor lone ones ! God firom earth has called 

Your parents to the sky, 
And where yon church-cross shadow &lls 

All my &ir children lie. 

" So come and sit beside my hearth 

And slumber by my side, 
For God has sent you to replace 

My little ones l^t died ! " 

0. U, SAWrXB. 
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A DAT IN THE ALPS. 

BT BZy. W. B. BALOH. 

iTwaa Monday, August 22,18 — . The day 
before had been rainy, and few people had attended 
mass in the old stone church in the parish of Pri- 
eur6. A dense fog still lingered around the sides 
of the mountains, and spread a dark pall over the 
valley of Chamouniz. But our host of the Hotel 
de V Union augured a fair day — our expectant guide 
was sure of it. As many as had faith prepared for 
an early start. We had little knowledge of the dis- 
tance and toil before us, or we should have made 
better provision for the wants of the outer man — a 
mistake I would feelingly caution others to avoid 
who contemplate a similar expedition. Ignorance 
is the cause of many miseries, and uncertainty leaves 
room for want and disappointment. Undetermined 
ourselves, others could not advise us of needful sup- 
plies. 

Our route lay across the Arve, and the narrow 
plain, up by a zig-zag path to Montanvert, thence 
along and across the Mer de Glace to Le Jardin ; 
provided always, the day proved favorable. We 
could trace the narrow track some distance up the 
mountain, till all was enveloped in the clouds — the 
end of all hope to some of the party. 
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Whilst some hesitated about the weather, wanting 
faith to perceive the clear blue sky in the regions to 
which we were going, others counted the cost by the 
steps they should take, in order to calculate the 
profit and loss of the outlay of phyacal force ; and 
whilst others still waited for a mule, an exta*a cup 
of coffee, an Alpine staff, or some oiiher trifle, I 
started on alone. It is not well to be backward ijoi 
a good cause, in much work, or in a long race. 
Oue becomes discouraged by doubt and delay, and 
does not perform well. A good start, whether for 
a day or a life, is of vast importanee. An hour 
saved in the morning lasts all day. Most young 
people do not enough consider the responsibilities of 
early life, in reference to the duties and {^dvileges 
of manhood, and the honor and happiness of old age. 

At the foot of the mountain an old man came out 
of his cabin to slip away a rail from across the path. 
He demanded some batz, whether for service, or for 
charity, I did not inquire. Many people, in better 
circumstances, put obstructions in the way of pHiers, 
to be paid for removing them. He was an old man, 
more than of seventy winters. I entered into a 
chat with him. He told me he had never been out 
of the valley further than the bridge of St. Martins. 
Being infirm, he had never been detailed into the 
service of his country in times of war. Curious to 
see how these Savoyards of the mountains lived, I 
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aaked a cup of water, and followed him into his hut. 
Povertj has a likeness everywhere; and beggary 
knows no law in any land. The entire absence of 
every thing like oomfort, order, or neatness, re- 
minded me fcnrcibly of the cabins in the poorest parts 
of Lreland, with this difference, — these are of rough 
Btones, unplastered, with roo& battened with slabs ; 
while those are of mud dried, and thatched with 
Mxaw. A similar extent of destitution, filth, and 
nusery, in their domestic condition, is apparent in 
botii cases, and the spirit of beggary is equally im- 
portunate and unblushing. 

Others of our party came xxp, and we proceeded 
together. Soon we entered a forest of Alpine trees, 
and commenced the steep ascent. We turned here, 
and we turned there; up, up, up. Toiling, tug- 
^g, sweating; up, up, up. Halting, starting, 
hopi»ng; up, up, up. Eest^g, scolding, laughing, 
up, up, up. Anon we entered the region of 
clouds ; up, up, up. All was dark, drizzly, dubious ; 
but up, up, up. Disheartened, or lazy, one turned 
back; but whether, like Lot's unlucky spouse, he 
turned to a pillar of salt, or dashed his brains out 
on Jacob's {hUow of stone, is more than I know. 
I never heard of him afterwards. Lazy people and 
cowards are not much sought for. With him it 
was down, down, down. Doubting, pouting, sneak- 
ing, down he went ; jump, jump, jump ; while we, 
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joking, bragging, shouting, continued up, up, up. 
An hour or so brought us near the Fountain of 
Claudine, half-way up the first division of our day's 
labor. We sat down to rest. I thought of life — 
of life in Youth ; a Day, and a Journey. A little 
space shines about us in childhood, dimmed by no 
cares, no labor, nor possessed of much hope or am- 
bition. We see, enjoy, and are amused. Towards 
the noon of life we look up, and become anxious. 
How dark, and drear, and dubious, and difficult ! 
What impregnable barriers tower before us, hedge 
up our path, cut short our vision, and forbid our 
progress, let us turn which ever way we will. But 
the spirit in us, ever restiess, ever demanding and 
peremptory, urges us forward. We cannot terry. 
We must go forward ? But whither? How? For 
what ? Without Faith who would stert ? Envel- 
oped in clouds and darkness, though yoxmg and 
vigorous, without Hope, who would not turn back, 
or faint and fall by the way ? No wonder Israel, 
without faith and patience, after so crooked a jour- 
ney, looked back and longed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Confidence, my young friend ; confidence. 
We must penetrate further into these cloudy, damp, 
chilly regions, and surmount these rugged barriers. 
There must be sunlight above us. Courage, my 
lads and lasses. Be of stout heart. Keep clean 
hands. Hold on a while longer. Victory without 
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It struggle wins no laurels. Let patienoe have her 
perfect work. Dig to the bottom of Pandora's box. 
Hope must be there. There is no storm but has an 
end. Columbus found a world to reward his perse- 
verance. Your world is before you. 

As we passed the rude buildings about the Foun- 
tain we were greeted by the wild strains of a unique 
instrument played by a young woman of fair ap- 
pearance, by the prayers of several beggars, and by 
solicitations to accept some refreshments. Just then 
the man upon a mule came up, and we started on 
at a quicker speed, resolved not to be outdone in 
our lofty aspirations by an " unnatural brute beast." 
I had crossed the Furca, the Grimsel, the Scheidegg 
and Wangern Alps, on foot, and come out ahead of 
the horses. Having achieved so much in the Ober- 
land, it would never do to be beaten by a mule, in 
full sight of his royal majesty, the King of Mountains. 
So up, up, up, crossing here, and crossing there, to 
cut off the long elbows around which my patient 
rival was compelled to travel. 

Crossing a wide ravine, formed by the immense 
avalanches which have swept down from the Aiguille 
de Chermoz, from a thousand feet above, we were 
beset by several strawberry girls, who followed us a 
long way, urging upon us their fruits as resolutely 
as a Chatham street Jew does his ready-made 
clothing upon the countryman who passes his shop. 
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We put them off till onr return, when, true to their 
hopes, based upon our promises, they had waited all 
day, and we ooold not, in honor, refuse to partake 
of their unripe fruits. They were pretty girls, of 
ten or twelve years, modest, cheerfU, and apparent- 
ly hi^py. They were coarsely dressed, and evi- 
dently poorly fed. No doubt they would prefer 
better things, and be more happy could they get 
them ; for a competence is always to be desired ; 
and knowledge, when it does not beget envy and 
eovetousness, adds much to the sources of complete 
hap|Hness. Pity the pampered misses of our cities 
and towns could not dwell with these sisters of the 
mountains long enough to learn gratitude, moder- 
ation, and contentment. In talking with them, I 
found they could not read, and that, though quick 
of apprehension, their sphere of knowledge was ex- 
ceedingly limited. 

Short speeches and few reflections when the body 
has hard work before it. So up, up, up; along 
dangerous precipices, down which have swept, &om 
time immemorial, the thundering avalanches, bear- 
ing masdve rocks, uprooted trees, and acres of earth 
and stone, which are strown in wild confusion along 
the sides of the course, or lay in a mingled mass at 
the bottom of the gorge, four thousand feet below. 
A resolute heart, a steady head, and a sure foot, in 
such a place. The peril is imminent. Curiosity is 
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apt to lead the unwary into danger. In such a 
plaoe tiie Psalmist's words have a meaning — "A 
horee is a yain thing for safety." A mule is better. 
It began to grow lighter. Objects above us grew 
more distinct, though still mantled by a gauzy va- 
por. Our hopes brightened. We felt stronger, 
and proceeded faster. What a power the mind has 
over tJie body ! How hope lightens the burdens of 

life! 
A few turns more, and we emerged from the 

woods and clouds at the same time. The sun 
looked upon us in golden g^ory, and wrapt every 
object with a wreath of beauty. All nature was 
changed in appearance, and our feelings partook of 
the improvement. Vast are the influences outward 
circumstances exerdse over us. Happy is he who 
has ability to weave them into the web of a useful 
and honorable life. 

We stood by the rude lodge on Montanvert. We 
gazed, aod gazed, and gazed, lost in admiration of 
the grand and glorious scenery every where present- 
ed to view. I was entranced — perfectly ravished, 
completely bewildered by the ruggedness, vastness, 
and magnificence of the landscape. Behind us, still 
wrapped in the swaddling-clothes of morning, lay the 
whole quiet vale of Chamounix, stretched along 
from the Col de Baum to the Vaudagne, at Servoz, 
and dotted with a dozen romantic hamlets. Be- 
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yond it, towered up, in rugged grandeur, Mont 
Brevent, once the Aguilles Bouge, with wreaths of 
snow about their summits. On the projecting cliff 
of Flegere we saw the little chalet where we 
rested day before yesterday, seeming to be within 
conversing distance of us, so pure is the atmosphere 
in these high altitudes. On our right was Mont 
Blanc, fronted by his royal attendants, the Aiguilles 
du Grepon, de Blaitiere, du Midi, and Mont Mau- 
dit, himself rising in peerless splendor above all 
the rest. On our left, just over the glacier, which 
here descends rapidly into the valley, stand up those 
grandest of all the Aiguilles, packed close together, 
du Moine, du Dree, and highest of all, 1* Aiguille 
Vert, whose pointed summit, and smooth sides, lean- 
ing like the tower of Pisa, attains the height of 
12,564 feet, and a thousand feet above any other 
object near it. Before us, winding away to the 
south, a dozen miles among the most rugged moun- 
tains of naked rocks, lay the Mer de Glace, the 
largest and most wonderful glacier in the world. 
To attempt a description of such a scene would be to 
tantalize the feelings of the reader, and expose one's 
own littleness. 

A decent building, tenanted only in summer, has 
been erected on Montanvert for the accommodation 
of visiters and a few shepherds, where poor refresh- 
ments, a few toys, and beds for half a dozen can be 
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bad. An Album is kept here, in which are recorded 
the names and wise saws of an innumerable company 
of wayfarers, fix)m all parts of the world. These 
Albums, anywhere, are queer tell-tales of names and 
natures under excitement. The leaves are all marred 
and blotted, as the lives of men who figure in them 
— a strange medley of wisdom and folly, prose and 
poetry, wit and nonsense, which nothing but the 
kaleidoscope of faith, hope, and charity can change 
from utter confusion into bearable harmony. We 
look over these chalk marks with interest to see who 
has been here before us to see the things we see, — 
who that we know, and when — and we leave our 
own tracks for such as may come after us. Who 
will leave a real mark upon the tablet of time, to 
be remembered and read with pleasure by others, 
when the spirit has gone to its last, long home ? 

Having rested, and procured some poor bread and 
cheese for our dinner, we resumed our journey. The 
descent of a few rods brought us to the borders of 
the Mer de Glace (sea of ice) where was pointed out 
the rock on which Messrs. Pocoke and Windham, 
the first explorers of this wonderful region, at« their 
dinner — called le Kocher des Anglais. It was not 
till 1741, that any thing was known, in other parts 
of Europe, of this interesting portion of our earth. 

Our course now lay along the borders of the ice. 
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for a league or more. In many places we were 
obliged to climb over or around Huge fragments of 
rocks which have fallen from ihe mountain which 
overhangs the western borders of the glacier. In 
one of the most difficult passes we met a shepherd 
with a flock of sheep. They fc^owed him " for they 
knew his voice." He had been over the ridges to a 
little valley, where there was a small patch of grass, 
upon which they had subsisted for a few days. 

Arriving at a spur of the mountain which juts 
out into the ice like a huge promontory, rendering 
a passage impossible, we were compelled to put out 
to sea. This was no easy task. A deep chasm runs 
all along the borders of the glacier, formed by the 
stream which has worn away the ice, in some places 
a hundred feet deep, and fifty under the ice, leaving 
it hanging over our heads. While our guide was 
reconnoitering the shore, we amused ourselves by 
tumbling large rocks down the yawning abyss, to 
hear the loud jarring reverberations as they rumbled 
away like an earthquake, and died in the distance. 
At length an accessible point was found, where, 
with great caution, and mutual help, we succeeded 
in clambering from the rocks up into the Sea of 
Ice. The experiment was exceedingly hazardous. 
A single misstep would have hurled us headlong 
down the fearful chasm, never to see the light again 
till the heavens be no more. Many valuable lives 
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have been lost in times past in attempting to ex- 
plore these glaciers. Our passage was critical in 
many places, for, unlike Moses, our guide lead us 
oter not through the sea. Sometimes we were 
obliged to leap over chasms of immense depth, 
ihongh but a few feet in width. At others we had 
to turn back a hundred rods, and go round the crey- 
ioes which were too wide for us to yenture across. 
Once we were compelled to return to the shore 
and, with immense difficulty, clamber along the al- 
most impassable rocks, for half a mile. At length 
we attempted the Sea again, and succeeded in cross- 
ing safely oyer to the other side. 

The glaciers of Switzerland are a great curiosity 
to every body. The manner of their production has 
greatly puzzled many philosophers. Numerous and 
contradictory theories haye been inyented and ex- 
ploded by men liying in temperate zones, who have 
never seen how ice is made ; some of them as crude 
aa the opinion of the Englishman, who asked an 
American exporter of ice whether the " mims in 
his country would not be exhausted in a few years! " 
Much ink and paper have been wasted on a subject 
exceedingly simple to persons reared in high lati- 
tudes and accustomed to observe the congelations of 
small streams which overflow low land, and form ex- 
tensive fields of ice. 

Glaciers exist only in vallies between mountains 
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covered with snow. They sometimes extend &r 
down into Tallies ricli in vegetable productions. It 
is not uncommon to see people picking cherries and 
strawberries and gathering grain within a few feet 
of ice two hundred feet thick, and a mile over, which 
extends often half a league below them. Such I 
saw in the valley of Grindelwold. The ground on 
both sides rises higher than the ice, like the banks 
of a river, from which it is separated by the stream 
which flows along under the edges of the ice. The 
quantity of ice and the snow on the mountains do 
not chill the air enough to prevent the growth of 
hardy fruits and small grains. 

The formation of the glaciers may be briefly de- 
scribed thus : The snows, which accumulate in large 
quantities upon the lofty mountains, are melted at 
the bottom by the internal heat of the earth, and 
flow out in small streams under cli£& and ledges of 
rocks into the narrow valleys. The frost of winter 
never penetrates deep enough to prevent this opera- 
tion. This water, at first moderately warm, becomes 
chilled as it flows along, and finally congeals into 
ice. Still the waters flow, and still they freeze ; in- 
creasing in depth and distance according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. In mild weather, 
the water runs farther down the valley, as melted 
ore does not harden so quick in a warm as in a cold 
room. The quantity of ice thus formed in winter 
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is 80 great that it does not all melt away in summer. 
The proportion remains about equal. In very cold 
seasons the glaciers are increased. When a mild 
winter is succeeded by a warm summer, they are 
sensibly diminished. In a few cases there has been 
a permanent diminution, while in others there has 
been an actual iiicrease. Such is the case with the 
lower glacier near Grindelwold, which is said to 
have extended half a mile into the valley within the 
memory of men now living. Any person who choos- 
es can form a miniature glacier, which wiU serve 
for illustration, by pouring a stream of chilled water 
on a rough surface in a very cold day in winter. 
He will soon perceive the water settle and harden 
into ice in the low places, till rising higher and 
higher it will sometimes form a delta of ice above 
the still unoccupied surface. Let the whole surface 
be exposed to a gradual heat, and he will see how 
some parts become dry and warm, while portions of 
the ice remain. Then may be seen in cold coun- 
tries in spring, infinitely diminished in size, perfect 
samples of Swiss glaciers. 

The surface of the glaciers is not smooth and 
level, but exceedingly undulating, and often rough, 
in places where the debris has been left by the ava- 
lanches which have slid down from the adjacent 
mountains. The sun's rays rest with more fervor 
upon the ice about them, while portions, shaded 

6 
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by the huge rocks and masses of sand, remain nn- 
melted. We saw large blocks of granite five miles 
from the shore down which they had been hurled, of 
a thousand tons weight, resting upon columns of ice 
ten feet above the general surface, showing conclu- 
sively how far the ice had melted that season. In 
some instances the sun had diminished the icy col- 
umns till the temples of stone had tipped and fall- 
en. But all over the glacier were scattered frag- 
ments of rocks resting on slender pillars of ice, pre- 
senting, by the help of the imagination, a picture of 
vast cities in ruins. 

It is not uncommon to find many precious stones 
strown over the ice, among the debris, — rocks broken 
into small fragments or ground into sand by ava- 
lanches — such as amethysts, sapphires, sardonyx, 
agates, cornelian, and onyx. Many people came 
from the vallies every spring to search for them, 
over and over, often venturing into the most danger- 
ous places. I found a fine specimen of quartz 
crystal, for which several francs were ofiered me by 
a shrewd keeper of a curiosity shop in Chamounix. 
I preferred to keep it as a trophy of my passage of 
the Sea of Ice, in the midst of which I found it. 

We were compelled to ford several streams, large 
brooks which flow for miles in beds on the surface 
of the ice, till coming to a crevasse, they are precip- 
itated in mad fury down the fearftd chasm with 
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a roar resembling distant thunder. Down these 
deep cold caverns we tumbled large stones to hear 
the music of their wrath as the j leaped and bounded 
fix)m side to side into the darkness of eternal night, 
to return to the light of day no more, forever. We 
also crossed ridges which rise ten and twenty feet 
above the level surface, formed by ilie streams which 
have flowed along that course during the coldest days 
of winter. On the very summits of these ridges we 
often saw rock and gravel, showing that, loosened 
by the frosts of winter, they had fallen, when first 
warmed by the suns of spring, and slid down in this 
direction. 

At length, having crossed the sea, and with im- 
mense labor and no small risk of life and limb, we 
succeeded in getting on shore. We clambered up 
perpendicular precipices, by means of notches cut in 
the rock, and finally attained a point which com- 
mands the grandest panoramic view that mortal eyes 
ever gazed on. Here we rested our limbs and feast- 
ed our eyes. The whole Sea of Ice was spread out 
under our feet, twenty miles long and from one 
to five wide. Just there it diverges into three 
branches which, like sinuosities, spread out into the 
ragged and precipitous shores. The branch towards 
the southwest opens, by bold ascents, a path-way to 
the very base of Mont Blanc, studded on either 
side by the Needles, which thrust their sharp points 
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one, two, three, and four thousand feet through 
fields of snow and ice which sweep round into the 
main valley from innumerable glens which no living 
thing ever entered. To the south, the branch pen- 
etrates several nodles, on a lower and more even 
grade, to the high ridge which bounds the descent 
into Italy. Across the branch which comes down 
from the northeast, up which we were climbing, a 
range of pointed fragments of ice extends from 
shore to shore, peaked like the Needles of granite. 
In the distance of half a nodle the glacier descends, 
at least, five hundred feet, resembling the rapids 
above Niagara Falls, when seen by moonlight. The 
rays of the clear sun refract deep blue rays from the 
thick bases, which are mellowed into a golden yel- 
low, and finally softened into a pure white about 
the pointed summits, presenting a most sublimely 
beautiful appearance. The Glacier of the Bhone, 
in this respect, excels all others. But this before 
us is wonderfrd. 

The main object of attraction, that which excel- 
led all others, was Mont Blanc, whose summit tow- 
ered so majestically above every other object, 
wreathed in a pure white turban, slightly tinged 
with the red rays of the noon-day sun. The fresh 
filling snow was drifted playfully about his brow by 
the cool north breeze, like the thin locks about the 
hoary head of age. I was forcibly reminded of a 
cold January day in Vermont. 
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Taming towards the north-east, we kept along the 
edge of the glacier, sometimes on the ice, sometimes 
on the rocks. We were now so high that no 
streams separated them — quite in the re^on of 
eternal snows. We left the last sprig of lichen at 
the point where we first reached this shore. No 
green thing was in sight. The most perfect still- 
ness and desolation reigned all around us. Not a 
sound was heard except our own voices and the 
shrill whistle of the winds through the clefts of the 
naked rocks. We tracked the fresh snow for a 
long distance. 

Soon we were encircled in an irregular basin, 
with a single opening towards Mont Blanc, the rim 
of which was not more than half a dozen miles over, 
and girdled about with a belt of jagged mountains, 
some protruding their naked sides a hundred, others, 
four thousand feet above the drifts of snow, piled 
about their bases. On the north, Aiguilles Moine, 
Dru Yerte, and others of lesser note, which are seen 
from Flegeie in such wild confusion, thrust their 
pointed summits through the everlasting snows, and 
appear like the Aurora Borealis hardened into gray 
granite, and resting on a base of perfect whiteness. 

We halted to contemplate the most astonishing 
scene. What a picture of old age — of the end of 
years — frost, snows, dreariness and desolation ! No 
hope of a returning spring of sweet, youthfiil, ver- 
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dant beauty, the toiling strength of manhood. 
And though it comes, it brings no green thing of 
life on its bosom, no joyous hopes to smooth the 
^rows of years and cares. Like second childhood, 
it no more than revives the memories of past vigor, 
of boyish pranks and manhood feats. Ambition, 
kindling into enthusiasm, burning with restless 
zeal, and sustained by indomitable perseverance and 
uncomplaining toil, has brought us so far — has ac- 
complished all this. All of what ? Why, it has 
brought us up eight thousand feet to see — To see 
all this wilderness of desolation ! — To see no living 
thing ! Eternal snows ! Barren rocks ! Immortal 
ices ! That is all ! Then what is life, but a labor, 
with no reward, no rest, no hope, jio joy ? Alas, 
alas. I doubt, I despair ; and with the Wise man 
become foolish enough to say " Vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity ! " 

No ; all is not Vanity ! These Rocks are not 
vanity. This Ice is not vanity. Old Mont Blanc, 
over there yonder, is not vanity. The bright sun 
up there in the clear blue vault of heaven through 
which it is sailing is not vanity. I am not vanity. 
My labor is not vanity, unless a foolish and wicked 
work. God made me, and not in vain. He made 
all men and things, and " for His pleasure they are 
and were created." He is our Father. Let us 
follow him and be dutiful. Arise, let us go hence . 
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And I started. I felt sure the object of my 
quest could not be far off. I dashed out alone upon 
the glacier, through the fresh melting snow, still 
eight inches deep. The guide bawled after me like 
another Stentor. I heeded him not. He called 
upon my comrades to remonstrate, and persuade me 
back. It was of no use. There are times when 
one must be capable of acting for himself. I was 
sure I espied it just over the glacier. Why should 
I delay, for mere etiquette, merely to be led to it ? 
Why be backward — last in a good cause, when the 
good is in full view ? Why linger to give others 
praise ! " I take the responsibility." Besides I 
had no fears of any real danger, for I was on the 
track of some one who had preceded me ; and what 
man has done, man may attempt in perfect safety. 
There is a great Forerunner we all do well to follow. 
Who should be unwilling to run the race set before 
him ? Who may not strive for the mastery, so be 
he strives lawfully ? Why should I be outdone in 
reaching the acme of that day's effort, merely to 
follow one entrusted with a temporary guidance ? 
Let no one be inconsistent or rash ; but '* be sure 
he is right ; then go ahead." 

A half mile brought me to the Jardin, a patch of 
ten or a dozen acres of land which rises a few feet 
above the level of the solid ice, like an island from 
the sea. I clambered over the rough rocks which 
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border it, and leaped upon the green grass, swinging 
my hat, and shouting in a perfect frenzy of delight, 
like a school-boy relieved from his task. My antics 
scared up a flock of birdsj the size of partridges, 
strangers to me, but apparently not unwilling to 
make my acquaintance. Like a naughty boy I 
threw stones at them. They flew a few rods and 
waited for me to try again. I forgot I was so near 
up to heaven ; that they were innocent, and I ought 
to be ; that they had hard times enough without 
being tormented by me. That thought unnerved 
me, and I asked the birds' forgiveness. 

I had time to go over the garden before my com- 
panions, now joined by another party, came up. 
This is a singular spot of earth — a little plat of 
ground, covered over with a beautiful green carpet 
of small grass, ornamented with a few wild flowers 
of various hues. A small rivulet from the glacier 
above runs through it, by the side of which we par- 
took of our limited meal. It is destitute of trees 
and shrubs of any kind. Not a green thing else is 
anywhere to be seen — nothing but white snow and 
solid pointed rocks. What a place! and what a 
scene ! My eyes, which had been much pained and 
grown dim from the exceeding brightness of the 
rays reflected from the snow and ice, felt much re- 
lieved after resting on the green lawn a short time. 
The efiect upon my feelings was indescribably plea- 
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sant. I gazed in perfect ravishment on this gem in 
the immense casket of the wildest grandeur and 
universal desolation. It was as a jewel fished firam 
the sea, for no man had made it, or placed it there. 
God alone had done it. 

I said, yes, it is so, after all. There is a ver- 
dant spot for old age and weariness, where the de- 
crepit and heavy-laden may rest in beauty, though 
in the lap of pictured desolation ! Here is a gar- 
den of fresh grass and unsoiled flowers which God 
has planted, and man has not marred. Though all 
about is frigid, lone, desolate, yet, in the living soul, 
the virtues of truth and love survive and vegetate ; 
it may be, unperceived, yet ever fresh, ever ftdl, be- 
cause immortal. The toiling pilgrim, faint and 
weary, just ready to yield in despair, reposes, at 
length satisfied with this new discovery of the am- 
plitude of divine grace, which more than compen- 
sates for the sufferings and discouragements of past 
personal effort. He is pleased. He hopes to be 
forgiven. He no longer trusts in himself. He 
claims no merit of his own. His work served its 
time. He could go no further. Now he enjoys 
what God has graciously given him ; and is thank- 
ful for it, and happy. 

So toil, patient reader, that you may win, that 
you may ascend to the garden which God has 
planted, and not man. Be not discouraged at much 
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humble labor, tbougb, for a time, unrequited. Bear 
your crosses and fatigue with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. And though you must again descend from 
the loftiest attainments of human ambition and pa- 
tient industry — from the serene joys and holy quiet 
of such profound communion, into the yale of carking 
cares, unsuccessM toil, aud jarring passions, when 
the unhoping despair, and the faithless turn back, 
when the strong oppress, and fools lack wisdom ; 
even these scenes shall be made more tolerable by 
the memory of past success — of what has been 
gained by the sweet assurances of what does exist 
— the spirit of an elevated piety and pure religion. 
Twilight found us safe returned to the peaceM 
valley, seated by a blazing fire, astonished at our- 
selves as well as at the scenes we had visited. 
No one knows what he can endure — what he can 
achieve, till he makes the trial. Thousands fail and 
die for lack of faith and patient endurance. What 
myriads contract painful disease and suffer untime- 
ly death from sheer indolence ; while as many more 
are killing themselves under the burden of unpaid 
labor ! When will the affairs of men be equalized, 
and all enjoy the blessing of Him who freely giveth 
— withholding from none, but demanding obedience 
as the terms of enjoyment ? Bemember that out of 
the sight of mortals, yet within the reach of all, 
above the cold, damp region of clouds and doubts, 
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there is Le Jaedin, green, bright, beautiftd. The 
believing see it. The ardent hope for it. The truth- 
M labor to reach it. There their labors cease. 
They rest with God. 
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TO . 

BT B. LATHAU. 

I 

Merry days we 've passed together, 

Thou and I, 
When the hours on lighted pinions 

Floated by. 
Then the stars that twinkled o'er us, 
Seemed to join with us the chorus 
That we raised so joyfully, 

Thou and I. 

Quiet days we 've passed together, 

Thou and I. 
We have been where Nature reigneth 

HolUy. 
Where the woods are cool and stilly, 
Where upsprings the snow-white lily. 
We have stood with beaming eye, 

Thou and I. 

Earnest days we 've passed together. 

Thou and I. 
We have seen the shadow stealing 

O'er life's sky. 
Loving still, and never fearing, 
While the shadows yet were nearing, 
ilrm we 've stood with danger nigh. 

Thou and I. 
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Saddened days we 'ye passed together 

Thou and I. 
Thou hast seen life's deepest pleasures 

All pass by. 
Still though Hope's star dim was burning) 
We have clung with love and yearning, 
Clasped hands and upraised eye, 

Thou and I. 
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THE GIRDLED SYCAMORE. 

BT MBB. L. J. B. CASE. 

Platanus Occidentalism or false Sycamore, is one of the most 
majestic trees of the Western forests. Girdling, often practised 
in new countries, consists in making, with an axe, one or more 
circles through the outer bark and liber of the trunk. Trees 
seldom suryive this operation. 

Thou hast tossed thine anns in the breezy sky 

For centuries and o'er ; 
But thy doom is spoken, thine hour is nigh, 

Thou lordly Sycamore ! 

On thy bold, high brow were the golden gleams 

Of the joyous morning poured, 
And there too have fellen the evening beams, 

Ked as a warrior's sword. 

Thy voice, in defiance, with fearful power. 
Rang out when the storms were wild. 

And it murmured as soft in the twilight hour. 
As hymn of a sinless child. 

But morning shall come with her golden light, 

And eve with her roseate ray, 
And the howling storm, and the star-lit night — 

But thou wilt be away. 

Thou hast smiled o'er the graceful, an tiered head 
That swept the green arcades, 
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Nor quailed when the mammoth's furious tread 
Crashed through the trembling shades. 

But gone are the days of thy monarch pride, 

Thou brave and noble Tree ! 
When frail things flew to thy sheltering side, 

And found repose with thee ; 

When the small bird came in thine arms to build 

Secure her tiny nest, 
And the squirrel his little granary filled 

For happy winter rest. 

The lightning bolt on thine iron mail 

Fell, not to lay thee low — 
Alas ! that thy giant strength should fail 

Before a meaner blow ! 

But the settler came, and the forest pride 

Sank from his path away. 
And he smote the trunk that his arm defied, 

With slow, but sure decay. 

Now dying, dying, in sun and rain, 

Thy regal form will be. 
The spell that awakens the leaf again 

Breathes powerless over thee. 

The storm may rave, and the sunbeam smile. 

But what to thee, the sky? 
Serenely thou ILftest thy head the while, 

Waiting thine hour to die. 
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Oh, many there are, thou lofty Tree, 

Of noble human mould ; 
To whom days come, as they come to thee. 

Desolate, dark and cold ; 

Who, careless alike of sun and storm, 

Still calmly, bravely soar, ,. 
Though the life-tide shrinks in the wasting form, 

like thine, oh Sycamore ! 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. 

BT MBS. 0. M. BAWTES. 

It was the commencement of the year 1798, and 
the ancient city of Bordeaux was shaken with the 
bustle and tumult of unwonted preparation. Some 
great event was apparently on the eve of transpiring ; 
how else could a city usually so quiet and undemon- 
strative be now thus stirred to its centre ? It had 
indeed been long since it could have been pronounc- 
ed in a state of absolute repose; for the wonderful 
achievements of the youthful Corsican, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the French armies, on the battle- 
fields of Italy, which had everywhere stirred the 
impetuous heart of France, had at intervals also 
sent a brief but electric vibration to the time-honor- 
ed town in question, thrilling it through every 
nerve and artery. But it was not until this day 
that this vibratory thrill had produced any active, 
outward demonstration. 

The glittering campaign in Italy had but recently 
terminated, and Napoleon had returned to France 
covered with laurels and more enthusiastically than 
ever worshipped by the people. It might be thought 
that the national glory was now great enough to 

7 
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satisfy the most overweening ambition ; but that, 
like love, is a passion " that grows by what it feeds 
on," and so mercurial a people could scarcely long 
rest satisfied with any amount of national prosperity 
and honor. Benewed preparations were therefore 
soon in progress, having for their object another and 
even more splendid campaign. What was to be 
the theatre of this campaign had not as yet trans- 
pired, but the knowledge that Napoleon was to be 
its leader was sufficient everywhere to awaken an 
enthusiastic desire to share in its glories, and the 
noblest youth of the land were in every section 
proudly enlisting under this banner. 

The mystery was now about to be solved, and to- 
day it had been announced in Bordeaux that the 
army, now numbering fifty thousand armed soldiers 
together with a corps of one hundred men of science, 
was in three days to embark for some distant land 
not yet revealed, indeed, but where the humblest 
might reap not only name and fame, but a rich re- 
ward in land and gold. Strange and unheard of 
discoveries were also hinted at, whose fruits were to 
confer immortality on all participating in them. A 
blaze of excitement as wild as it was unwonted 
spread suddenly throughout the city. Old and 
young grew frantic over the mysterious immortality 
to be achieved. Long and loud rang the vivas 
down the narrow streets and up the cramped and 
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cloistral courts. Thousands of doors gave sudden 
egress to men of every grade and condition ; thou- 
sands of lattices fell back upon their hinges as the 
female occupants of the long lines of dwellings 
thrust their white-coifed heads from the high, nar- 
row windows to learn the cause of the unwonted 
uproar, or in some characteristic manner to express 
their sympathy with the excited multitude. 

In one of the tallest and quaintest dwellings of 
that ancient portion of the city known as the 
" Old Town " sat an old man of seventy years, and 
of very striking appearance. He was habited in 
the peculiar garb usually affected by the antiquari- 
ans, of whom at that period there were so many in 
France, and was profoundly immersed in the study 
of an obelisk standing before him on a small round 
table covered with a black cloth richly burdened 
and tasseled with gold. The obelisk was about two 
feet in height, of the purest alabaster, and, though 
in many places broken and mutilated, nearly cover- 
ed with delicately traced hierogl3rphics, still in a rare 
state of preservation. 

The yellow light of the warm Winter day, which 
streamed through the high-arched gothic window 
which lighted the room, fell ftill upon his motionless 
figure, throwing it into bold relief and revealing the 
piercing black eye and pale olive complexion which 
mark the denizens of a Southern clime. The dark 
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hue of his face was finely contrasted by the long 
snow-white hair and beard clustering thickly about 
xt, and floating in cloud-like waves upon his shoul- 
ders, as well as by the rich, crimson turban which, 
fashioned of the superb velvet of Geneva, and 
wrought in threads of gold, surmounted his broad 
and massive brow. His flowing robe, made of the 
soft wool of Thibet and dyed of the richest purple, 
was confined at the waist by a girdle of silk and 
gold, and descended in heavy folds to his feet. 
These were encased in slippers of the same material 
and color as the turban, and embroidered with equal 
skill and taste. 

So deeply was he absorbed in the task of decy- 
phering the hidden meaning of the obelisk as to 
seem wholly unconscious of the strange tumult 
which, through all the high and narrow streets of 
that quaint old quarter, was now ebbing and flow- 
ing like the restless sea. Yet ever and anon, as 
some more than usually enthusiastic demonstration 
rung through the ancient house, a careful observer 
might have noted that he turned his large dark eyes 
with a most bewildered and puzzled expression to- 
ward the heavily mullioned window, and then, after 
a moment's vacant gaze, quietly dropped them again 
upon the obelisk, apparently wholly oblivious of the 
interruption. 

At length a restlessness pervaded his manner. 
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apparently his fruitless researches suddenly appeared 
to him to have been but an idle and vain task, for 
clasping his hands over his head, he started from the 
antique chair in which he had been seated, and with 
a tone and gesture of blended solemnity and despair, 

" Ah, where," he exclaimed, as if addressing some 
human intelligence, " where is the precious key to 
unlock the hidden treasures of wisdom, contained 
within this most wondrous and incomprehensible 
cypher. I have dived deep into the lore of Chal- 
dean sages ; with reverential foot have I trodden 
the arcana of Arabian wisdom, but no clue have I 
yet discovered to lead within the golden doors of 
this sublime mystery. Thrice have I stood on its 
very threshold ; thrice has my eager hand been out- 
stretched to clutch the wondrous prize, and thrice 
has some new and unsuspected obstacle risen up to 
snatch it from my grasp. O, for that godlike skill 
to read the stars, possessed by the magi of the olden 
years, then might some benignant ray shine forth, 
guiding me to the goal still so enshrouded in the 
dark! But I will wrestle still! Who says that 
tJiought, that mind, the godlike — the divine — 
cannot conquer all things earthly ! I will wrestle 
still ! » 

A sublime determination lit up his splendid coun- 
tenance, and folding his arms over his ample breast, 
he strode to and fro through the narrow chamber 
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with the mien and majesty of a King. But the ex^ 
pression of high excitation gradually passed away, 
giving place to one of calm but sad serenity, and 
once more pausing before the mutilated obelisk, the 
baffled enthusiast regarded it long and earnestly, 
almost painfully. 

" O thou unfathomable mystery ! thou inscruta- 
ble enigma ! What art thou ? Thrice twelve 
months hast thou foiled the efforts of an intellect 
that never before was baffled. Thrice twelve months 
hast thou alternately elated me with hope, and 
crushed me with disappointment; and here thou 
standest before me, still mocking all my efforts and 
my prayers — a silent sphynx disdaining to utter 
the oracle which should satisfy the great desire of 
my soul. All that I possess would I give for but 
one glimpse of thy hidden meaning ! " 

The door of the antiquary's chamber opened, and 
a youth just in the dawn of opening manhood en- 
tered. He was clad in the superb costume, half- 
military, half-civilian, which had just been appoint- 
ed by Napoleon as the garb of the scientific corps 
which was to accompany the army on its approach- 
ing expedition. A fine flush overspread his hand- 
some countenance as he stood before the old man, 
and an expression of something like doubt mingled 
with hope and determination flitted across his fea- 
tures. 
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The old man turned and gazed upon him writh a 
look wherein astonishment and a dawning fear were 
graduaUj developed. But he spoke not. 

" Father !" said the young man, bowing before 
the fixed gaze of the antiquary until the plume of 
his helmet well-nigh swept the floor. 

" Francais ! son of the sleeping Zillah, can this 
be thou? What meaneth this masquerade, and 
where is thy modest scholar garb ? How can one 
brought up, as thou hast been, in all the lore of ages 
gone, and instructed in all the wisdom of modern 
days, deign thus to put on the garb of those whose 
trade is blood !" 

" Father !" and the apprehension in his voice was 
mingled with a tone of deep determination, " I 
have indeed, as thou sayest, learned much of the 
wisdom of the philosopher and the sage. Thanks to 
thy kindness and never-wearying patience, I have 
drank, as few of my age drink, at that foun- 
tain whose waters are as light to the soul. Yet, 
father, what availeth even that light, if it shine not 
down into the dark ?" 

" What availeth it, indeed ? Cast off then these 
habiliments of war, and turn again to those realms 
of science which thou hast of late so much neg- 
lected." 

" It is to this end, father, that I would now leave 
thee. Nay, start not, father, but listen ! I would 
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seek a land where every thing of the old and the 
sublime is yet to be explored. Thanks to thy wise 
care, the Arabian tongue is well-nigh femiliar to me 
as my own, and God seems to have opened a way 
to the land where alone that knowledge may bo 
availing. A secret, known to but few, has this 
day been confided to me ; and Egypt is the distant 
goal of the army now so soon to be led to new tri- 
umphs by the all-conquering Napoleon. And it is 
thy wise friend De Sais who is to be my protector 
on the expedition." 

The old man groaned aloud. 

" Francais ! my son ! beloved child of thy sainted 
mother ! and wouldst thou leave me and thy young 
brother, who even now needs thy care, to follow the 
man of carnage to a land of desolation and death ! 
Abide here, where thou canst drink of a fountain 
that will neither poison nor destroy. Wouldst thou 
explore the ancient and the dark, see here ! in the 
very city of our adoption is a field for the study of 
a life. Wouldst thou learn the secrets of the past, 
the very walls which now enclose thee may be thy 
instructors ; for the foundation stones whereon they 
rest were laid before the Caesar's trod the earth ; 
and here, beneath my hand, is an enigma greater 
perhaps than that of the Sphynx. Learn but to 
unriddle this, and thy name will stand high in the 
roll of fame, when that of Napoleon shall have been 
forgotten." 
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The faintest possible smile just curled the lip of 
ihe young man, but it was only for an instant, for 
as he gazed into the fine face of the old man, lit up 
with the glow of a subKme enthusiasm, his young 
bosom for the first time truly and deeply thrilled 
beneath the feeling that there is a glory greater even 
than that of the conqueror ; and at that moment, 
perhaps the first vision of what he afterwards be- 
came, passed in prophetic colors before him. Grasp- 
ing the hand of his father, and pressing it reveren- 
tially to his lips, 

" Father ! " he replies in a voice full of emotion, 
" thou shalt yet see cause to be proud of thy son. 
The memory of all thy love to me, of thy unbought 
devotion to the great cause of science, of thy un- 
flagging zeal in its pursuit, will always be with me 
to urge me on in the same path. Listen, father ! 
while I tell thee what I have learned from De Sais. 
A hundred of the wisest Savans of France, all hale 
and in the vigor of life, have been selected to ac- 
company the army to Egypt, whose sole object will 
be to penetrate the mysteries of that wonderful and 
almost unknown land. With them, — think 
father, — with them I may descend into the deepest 
chambers of the pyramids, and, exploring their dark 
recesses, acquire that knowledge possessed by the 
builders of those everlasting structures, but which 
died with them, and which sages have since striven 
in vain to restore." 
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There was sorrow in the tones of the old man as 
he replied to this enthusiastic burst, yet it was not 
unmixed with admiration. 

" Thou art insane, my son, in thy visions and thy 
hopes. It were indeed worthy a life's purchase to 
learn the secrets which Egypt holds hidden in her 
pyramids, her temples, and her obelisks ; but their 
inscriptions are but a dead letter, and the acutest 
philosophers of the civilized world, who have de- 
voted their lives to the task of decyphering them, 
have toiled only in vain. Darkness still covers 
them with an impenetrable veil ; and wouldst thou, 
a weak boy, hope to achieve what neither they nor 
I, with the labors of half a life, have been able to 
accomplish?" 

A bright ingenuous blush suffused the handsome 
&,ce of the young man, at this question. 

" Nay, father, I would not be thus vain and self- 
confident. But a new era is dawning. One on 
whom destiny delights to smile, is now to lead forth 
an army of sages with every means and appliances 
which can aid in the great investigation ; and some- 
thing tells me that the darkness and the dust, which 
have for ages covered the monuments and the glory of 
Egypt, are about to be swept away. That the great 
mother of the sciences and arts and learning of the 
ancient world, is again to arise from her ruins and 
her degradation, and dazzle the nations with her 
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renovated splendor and with the great lessons which 
she will yet unfold. And I, father, I may perhaps 
aid in lifting the veil which covers the characters 
chiselled, not only on the shaft beneath your hand, 
but on the thousand columns, and statues, and tombs 
of Egypt, until the mysteries which, for ages, have 
lain concealed beneath them, shall be revealed to the 
admiring world. Father, there is that in my breast 
which tells me that the name of Champollion of 
Figeac, is one that future ages shall pronounce as the 
name of a benefiictor of his race." 

The young man uttered the closing words with a 
vehemence proportioned to their meaning, while his 
manly form seemed visibly to dilate, and every fea- 
ture of his noble and earnest countenance glowed 
with all the inspiration of a sublime enthusiasm. 

The old man had listened as if entranced, his ex- 
pressive face growing wrapt, immovable as marble ; 
but when the voice ceased the spell dissolved, and 
folding his hands solemnly over the young man's 
head, and with a voice deep and faltering with 
strong emotion, 

" Verily it is God that speaketh in thee," he said, 
" and be His voice obeyed ! Go then, my son, 
where He would lead the way ! It may well be 
that He hath destined thee to fulfil what I and 
many another scholar before me have so long, with 
vain and thankless toilings, striven to accomplish. 
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Go ; and may each footprint thou leavest upon the 
sands of Egypt point to one goal, — the grand 
arcana of her mysteries, whose opening shall be the 
renewal of the ages of the Pharaohs and of the 
Ptolemies !" 

The emotion of the young man was too mighty 
for answer ; but the eyes of the enthusiasts, father 
and son, dwelt long upon each other, and in that 
gaze the father read the success which time would 
accord to his son, and saw as in a glass the name 
of Champollion blazoned on the scroll of future ages. 

And they parted. 

****** 

The gray dawn was just putting on her first tinge 
of gold, sending it, faint and uncertain, across the 
boundless sands of the Egyptian desert. Far as the 
eye could reach, high up to the distant verge of 
the horizon, it dimly shone, revealing on all sides a 
limitless, billowy ocean of white sand. No tree, no 
shrub, not so much as a blade of grass varied the 
sweet monotony of the scene. Only in one direc- 
tion loomed up, vast and solitary in the distance, a 
mighty pyramid — a mysterious sentinel, keeping 
guard over the field of death. Grey and ghastly 
to its summit, its apex showed a single golden point, 
the avant'Courier of the approaching sun. 

Strewed thickly in the fore-ground, still and 
motionless, without tent or covering, lay many 
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thousand men sleeping the dead sleep of utter ex- 
haustion. Even the sentinels at their posts, yield- 
ing to the inexorable demands of nature, stood lean- 
ing on their arms, locked in the same profound 
slumber ; while, scattered here and there, lay many 
a scarred and war-worn veteran, whose sunken jaw 
and livid hue gave fearful token that he slept that 
sleep which knows no waking. They had dropped 
down at eve with their comrades on the sands, and 
had died where they lay. Never more to hear the 
trumpet blast which had so often summoned them 
to battle and to victory ; never more to suffer the 
burning heat by day or the chilling blast by night ; 
they had surrendered to a mightier enemy than 
man, and their campaign was ended. 

Two solitary forms of all that multitude alone 
gave evidence of watchfulness and life. The one 
was a tall and manly youth, clad in a superb half- 
military costume and wearing the badge of a lieu- 
tenant. It was the young enthusiast, the soldier, 
scholar and sage — the brave-hearted Francois 
ChampoUion. He stood carelessly leaning against 
a broken pedestal, such as everywhere sprinkle the 
sands of Egypt, — mysterious memorials of an age 
and a people long since past away. He was gazing 
thoughtfully and earnestly towards the East ; and 
one who had looked upon him, even in that uncertain 
light, would have noted that he was changed. The 
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£iir rouDd cheeks had lost somewhat of their faHl' 
ness and all of their bloom, while the fire in his 
large dark eyes beamed with a deeper and more 
restless light. 

Burning with the double desire of penetrating 
the secrets of Egypt's monuments, and of distin- 
guishing himself as a soldier, he was everywhere on 
the alert, where an adventure was to be achieved, a 
ruin to be explored, or a shaft, a crumbling tomb or 
mutilated statue to be sketched. Bold and prompt 
in action, intelligent and far-seeing, and familiar 
with the Arabic tongue, he had early attracted the 
attention and secured the approbation and confi- 
dence of the young Commander-in-chief. These 
were often manifested in a way most congenial to 
the wishes of the daring young enthusiast — that of 
sending him on those difficult and dangerous expedi- 
tions, often so important to the welfare, sometimes 
even to the existence, of the army. 

As Francois thus stood gazing on the gradually 
dawning day, his ardent spirit winging hither and 
thither in its restless energy, the other waking fig- 
ure slowly approached him. It was a young man 
of medium stature, slight almost to attenuation, and 
of pale, almost feminine aspect. His arms were 
crossed upon his breast, and his mien thoughtful 
and musing. As he made his way through the 
sleeping ranks, he ever and anon paused and gazed 
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around Mm ; his fine eye sometimes dilating witli 
some sudden and grand thought, but oftener, as he 
looked upon the scarred and sleeping warriors at 
his feet, softening to a sad and subdued expression. 
At length, raising a glass to his eyes, he slowly and 
careftdly swept the horizon, pausing to gaze for 
some moments on several groups of black specks 
which, just discernable, were hovering at not very 
wide intervals along the distant horizon. An un- 
easy expression crossed his face, which increased as 
he felt the light puffe of hot and stifling air that 
ever and anon swept in from the South. Suddenly 
he stood at the side of Francois and laying his hand 
familiarly on his shoulder, 

" ChampoUion, my good friend ;" he in a low 
voice exclaimed. 

" My chief!" and the young man uncovered his 
head and gazed into the eyes of his youthful com- 
mander with an enthusiastic devotion that was almost 
idolatry. " What are thy commands ? I obey ! " 

"Look around thee. Ten thousand brave but 
weary soldiers lie sleeping on these sands, who in 
less than twice twelve hours may be suffering all the 
agonies of death by thirst. Three days already 
have we been wading through the burning sands of 
this desert under a sun whose glowing heat is all 
but intolerable. Two days more will be required 
to achieve the remaining distance, and our water is 
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nearly exhausted. More must be obtained or my 
army will fade away before the burning blasts, 
which already sweep in upon us, like dew before 
the midday sun." 

The face of the young man assumed a brighter 
and more animated glow — " Suffer me to lead a 
band in search of water," he said. "There are 
wells in the desert which, if man may discover, 
I will do so. It is already sufficiently light to 
depart." 

" You anticipate my wishes, my friend," replied 
Napoleon. " I foresee much danger in the expedi- 
tion, for in three directions I have within the last 
ten minutes observed mounted Arabs hovering on 
the horizon. But our dromedaries are swift, and 
our crafty Bedouins, little as I esteem their hones- 
ty, must perforce be your guides, for they scent 
water as the vulture scents human blood. Accord- 
ing to the information I obtained before entering 
the desert, wells cannot be many leagues distant. 
You shall take charge of one force, for I know you 
brave and prudent; and Le Fevre and De Sais 
shall lead the others. And now, go arouse the 
sleepers whom I have suffered to remain undisturbed 
to the last possible moment. Select fifty men from 
our dromedary regiment, then, to breakfast and 
away." 

The hum and bustle of preparation soon rung 
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tliroagli the camp. The shining sands of the desert 
were substitutes for water in performing the morn- 
ing ablutions, and the Christian host might well 
have been mistaken for an army of Mussulmans an- 
swering the muezzins' call to prayer, as, in obedi- 
ence to command, each bowed to the sands, and fill- 
ing his hands with the almost impalpable substance, 
went through the all-important operation of cleans- 
ing the skin from the soil and sweat of long and 
weary travel. 

An hour had not elapsed when three little bands 
of fifty each, all mounted on the fleetest dromeda- 
ries, and each rider leading a second, laden with ten 
huge water-skins, departed on their perilous expedi- 
tion. They were accompanied each by a Bedouin 
Arab, who had hitherto performed good service in 
piloting the army across the desert, and shaped their 
course in three different directions towards points 
indicated by their guides as places where water, for 
want of which the army was verging toward the 
' last extremity, was to be found. 

Francois and his little band struck out in a 
southerly direction from the army, intending to take 
a north-western course on their return, and inter- 
sect the main body, on its march. They travelled 
rapidly, and almost in silence, for, with all his love 
of adventure ai?d his fearlessness of danger, the 
. young leader felt but too deeply how fearfully im- 

8 
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portant was the respoDsibilitj rcstiDg upon him, 
and how many the chances that he with his brave 
comrades might be cut off by some of those roving 
and predatory hordes of Bedouins, who were known 
to be continually hovering on the outskirts of the 
army. Every thing, however, consistent with the 
rapidity of motion demanded by the extreme exi- 
gencies of the occasion, and necessary to the suc- 
cess of the expedition, had been provided. Light 
but efficient arms, the fleetest dromedaries of the 
regiment, and the most active and fearless soldiers ; 
and Francois felt that with the aid of Heaven, one 
at least, if not all the little parties, must be suc- 
cessful in its search. 

Hour after hour went by. League after league 
lay behind them, as their dromedaries, unflagging, 
swept on with the steadiness, almost with the swift- 
ness of the wind. But no symptoms of water yet 
appeared. In vain they inquired of their sullen 
guide, " Where is it ? " the answer still came back, 
« Farther still." 

Mid noon at length came, and still on and on 
they swept, deeming to return more dangerous than 
to go forward. Their throats and lips were parched 
with a frightful thirst, their brains dizzy and burn- 
ing with heat and with the rapid and painful mo- 
tion of the dromedaries. The sun seemed standing 
still at the zenith. No doud was on the sky, and 
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110 green was on the earth. Only a fierce and in<- 
toleraUe flame seemed pouring down upon their 
heads, while all around them, on which side soever 
they turned their scorched and aching eyes for a 
little relief, hills of sand, dazzling and white and 
glowing hot, glared on them like mocking and 
ghastly spectres. The blasts of air, precursors of 
the deadly simoon, like the breath from a fiery fur- 
nace, came sweeping in, hotter and hotter, filling 
their nostrils and throats with fine and scorching 
sand. Courage was fast deserting them; their 
hearts turned ba^sk again with a yearning strong as 
the grave, to their beloved France. The enthusi* 
asm which had lead them out from its green and 
lovely shores seemed like an idle and unmeaning 
dream. What now was all the glory of fame and 
conquest, when the angel of death was sadly beck- 
oning them away from it all ! 

Gasping and faint, they were about yielding to 
utter despair, when a new danger threatened them. 
From all sides, bands of Arabs, some on dromeda- 
ries and some on the fleetest Arabian steeds, were 
seen rapidly approaching, completely hemming them 
in. 

They were within a bow-shot, when with a wild 
shout, their guide darted from the ranks and joined 
them. In this sudden and fearful emergency the 
exhausted band, forgetting alike their thirst and the 
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heat, with aU the promptness and precision to whicb 
the soldiers of Napoleon were always trained, form* 
ed themselves into order of battle and awaited the 
attack. 

It soon came. Like demons, as they appeared, 
they rushed upon them with wild yells, hurling 
their lances with merciless aim, then darting for- 
ward and cutting them down with their keen scimi- 
tars. 

The little band defended itself as became the sol- 
diers of Napoleon, but they were but fifty, while the 
Arabs numbered many hundreds. They were 
weak and faint from unaccustomed heat and long 
and frightful thirsts. Their fire-arms were nearly 
useless, for the movement of the Bedouins, constantly 
whirling in varied and unforeseen evolutions, were 
rapid and destroying as the pathway of lightning. 
The conflict was desperate and long ; overwhelming 
numbers at length prevailed. Already were two- 
thirds of those brave young warriors, who, at the 
desperate and sanguinary battles of Alexandria, of 
the Pyramids, and of Aboukir, had seemingly borne a 
charmed life, now either lying dead upon the sands, 
or fallen alive into the hands of the fierce warriors 
of the desert, who but reserved them for a sure and 
more frightful death. Francois whose arm, seem- 
ingly possessed of a giant's strength, had one after 
another laid nearly a half-score of the Bedouins 
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low, still fougKt with all the desperation of despair. 
His dromedary had been killed under him, he him- 
self had been twice beaten to his knee and had 
again recovered himself, when, in some new evolu- 
tion of the enemy, the youthful leader of the bold- 
est and most numerous band, was dashing by, 
when, quick as the flash of the Arab blade, the 
sword of Francois was buried in his side and he 
fell dead from his Barb. But as instantly was the 
blow avenged, and Francois lay bleeding at a ghast- 
ly wound in his head, by his dead and dying com- 
rades. 

To the little remnant of the doomed Franks all 
now seemed lost, and breaking from the circle which 
hemmed them in, and followed fast and far, with 
wild and ferocious yells, by the victorious sons of 
the Desert, they fled. 

The sun, more gorgeous in its decline than in its 
rising, and now fast nearing the horizon, still shone 
with a bewildering glare over the shifting sands. 
But the suffocating heats of day were already be- 
ginning to give place to the cool steady breeze 
which always ushers in the evening, relieving the 
dreadM languor of day in those hot and sultry re- 
gions. The scene was one of the saddest monotony. 
Over all the theatre of that day's conflict, far as 
the eye could pierce, no living thing could be seen. 
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The light sands, whirling high in the air, drifted 
with low whisperings along the sharp and tiltlike 
hills which, forever changing and forever still the 
same, mark those vast tracts of desolation, and, fast 
veiling them in a white and glittering shroud, sifted 
lightly over the stark and motionless forms which, 
but a few hours before so ^ill of life and daring, lay 
now aU-unheeding the silence and loneliness and 
dreariness of the desert. 

But to one among them the breeze, which was 
thus kindly weaving a winding-sheet for the remain- 
der, brought back life and healing. It was Fran- 
cois. Stunned by the blow which had prostrated 
him, and exhausted with loss of blood, he had bowed 
to the dark Jordan which separates time firom eter- 
ity, had tasted its oblivious waters, but passed not 
its wave. Wrapt in a dreamy lethargy, he had lain 
until the sun had passed from the zenith half way 
to the horizon, where he fell ; but with a shock, as 
if from the touch of death itself, he now awoke, the 
only living thing among the dead, and apparently 
the sole breathing tenant of that trackless desert. 

Pale as death, his face rendered still more ghast- 
ly by the gaping wound in his temple, whose bleed- 
ing the drifting sands had long since staunched, he 
slowly raised himself upon his elbow, and gazed 
around. A moment was sufficient to bring to his 
mind a full realization of the horrors of his situfr- 
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tion, and, sinkiDg back upon the burning sands, he 
closed his eyes anew, and groaned aloud in all the 
anguish of despair. Leagues away from the armyi 
lost in a trackless waste, parched with intolerable 
thirst, wounded and helpless, he saw his doom, and, 
oovering his face with his hands, he prayed that 
that death might be speedy which he felt was so 
sure. Yet, strange inconsistency, a few minutes 
later, when a huge bird that had for some time been 
alternately hovering over and perching near him, as 
if impatiently waiting for his death, now flapped its 
unclean wings almost in his face, he shrieked aloud, 
and madly tossed his arms to scare it away. His 
efforts were successful, and as his right arm dropped 
wearied at his side, encountering in its fall the stif- 
fened remains of a dead comrade, he was conscious 
of a round, hard substance in his pocket, which he 
intuitively felt was one of the little melons which 
had that morning made a part of their breakfast. 
Eagerly he drew it forth, and placing it to his lips, 
drank long and refreshing draughts of the delicious 
juice. Courage and hope returned with the first 
sweet drops which laved his parched and burning 
throat. He felt that it was a token from God that 
his life would be preserved. 

Hope is a restorer, powerful and dear, and in the 
case of Francois, well nigh a miraculous one. Re- 
vived by the fragrant and nourishing fruit, and led 
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on by the one bright star, he struggled forth from 
the field of the dead. Uncertain what direction to 
pursue, he still prest on, believing, in every whirling 
rush of sand, he heard the light hoof-beats of the 
Arab warriors returning to bury their own dead, 
and to plunder his. Fear now winged his tottering 
steps. The descending sun was his guide, and God 
his trust. 

Neither alone in the deserts, nor yet among his 
own people, do we next find the brave young Fran- 
cois; but on a gentle eminence crowned with a 
group of magnificent palms, and watered by a liv- 
ing spring, whose clear waters filling an immense 
tank, f owed over its mossy brink, and stealing in 
all directions down the little hill, lost themselves in 
the perennial verdure at its foot. 

The young man lay stretched out under the 
broad and verdant canopy, buried in a profound 
and refreshing sleep. The low-voiced winds, playing 
among the palm-leaves, murmured a sweet, monoto- 
nous lullaby over his head, prolonging the slumber 
so fraught with life and strength to the exhausted 
youth. The fresh green grass which covered the 
hill-sides made for his head a cool and fragrant pil- 
low, and, as the wind played among its tender 
blades, stroked his wounded and blood-stained brow, 
like the soft hands of pitying childhood. 
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Never had Francois, despite the soil* and stain, 
looked more interesting. The full, rich feast of cool 
clean water which had rewarded his almost super- 
human exertions, and the deep sleep which suc- 
ceeded, had restored a faint blush, like that of health, 
to his otherwise marble countenance. His splen- 
did, close-fitting costume, half-military, half-student, 
revealed the fine proportions of his figure, and as he 
lay there in the trembling mosaic light which sifted 
through the palms, every feature of his face and 
every muscle of his frame in the most entire repose, 
he looked the personification of manly grace and 
beauty. 

Bending over him, seemingly bewildered with 
surprise and admiration, stood an Arab girl, in the 
first dawn of early womanhood. With a gesture 
of childish curiosity and delight, as if unsatisfied 
with the evidence of sight alone, she passed her 
hand lightly over his fair rounded cheeks, and lifted 
his rich, soft, curling locks. Suddenly the wonder- 
ing smile passed away, and, gently touching the 
wounded brow, a pitying expression softened her 
large dark eyes. Withdrawing her touch, she stood 
for a moment uncertain and troubled, then hollow- 
ing her slender and dimpled hands, held them under 
the dripping tank until they were overflowing, and 
began softly to wash away the dried blood from his 
temple, and to disengage the stifiened locks adhering 
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to the edgee of the wound. The shock of the cool 
water startled him, and he awoke. Wonderingly, 
bat soon with a feeling of joy that went like a 
warm stream to his heart, he looked up into the 
soft eyes bent so tenderly and pityingly upon him, 
scarcely knowing whether it were a dream or a re- 
ality. For another minute the girl continued her 
labor of mercy, when struck with his earnest gaze, 
a sudden bashfulness overcome her; she ceased, 
and drew back a few paces; and never stood a more 
charming, bewildering vision before the eyes of a 
young man than she, clad in a rich oriental costume 
of a texture suited to the burning clime in which 
she lived, its graceful folds idling about her like 
waves of mist, she seemed to the wondering Fran- 
cois more like the creation of a dream than aught 
else, and he almost feared to move lest the vision 
should fade away. 

Passing his hand along his brow to clear his 
sight, he grazed the wounded temple and it bled 
again. The sight restored the self-possession of his 
companion at once, and, quick as thought, she tore 
the gold and scarlet turban from her brow to bind 
around his. As the gorgeous tissue left its resting 
place, the admiration of the young man was lost in 
amazement, for a shower of soft, brown ringlets, 
brighter and richer than the fairest maidens of his 
own land might boast, rolled over the slender figure 
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of the young daughter of the Desert, adding tenfold 
to her rare loveliness. Seemingly quite unconscious 
of the emotion of the young man, no sooner had she 
completed her kind task, than, springing to her feet, 
she skipped lightly away, darting down the emi- 
nence, and, before he could utter even one pleading 
cry, disappeared oyer a neighboring hill. 

Surprise at her abrupt departure was already 
^ying place to terror lest she had deserted him, 
when she as suddenly re-appeared, holding up her 
short silk tunic filled with large green leaves. Hur- 
rying to his side she carefully lifted the turban 
from his brow and tenderly laid them on the wound, 
all the while, in a voice sweet and soft as music, 
uttering kind and soothing little words, as a mother 
would soothe her suffering child. 

Now for the firstitime the young man reaped the 
full reward of all that seemingly profitless toil of 
his earlier years, which made him familiar with 
Oriental tongues. Every sweet expression which 
fell &om the lips of his kind and beautiful nurse 
came like household words to his ear. 

" Be quiet ! Only let me be !" lisped the sweet 
lips — "Do not be afraid; I know how to dress 
wounds; I have often healed those of my brothers." 

Francois submitted like an obedient child, while 
a thousand vague surmises crowded through his 
brain. " Can this be a daughter of those wild men 
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whom I slew to day ? Does she belong to the own- 
er pf those great herds of horses, dromedaries and 
sheep, that I indistinctly remember to have noticed 
over the hill, yonder ? " 

In vain the thousand inquiries suggested them- 
selves ; he could find no clue to their answer. Not 
one of the strongly marked characteristics of the 
Arab race could he find in her lovely face. Whither 
had his lethargic sleep transported him? Every 
delicate feature of that almost fair young counte- 
nance, its perfect oval, its pure, aristocratic profile, 
spoke her rather a child of Greece than a daughter 
of the wild warriors of the Arabian Steppes. Lost 
in sweet reverie, he took her hand and drew her 
gently to a seat by his side. 

" Who art thou, fair girl ? " he began in as cor- 

ect phrase as his poverty of language would allow 

— " Art thou come hither from heaven to save the 

life of a poor mortal ? If so, do not leave me again 

for wherever thou goest I would follow thee ? " 

" Wilt thou indeed go with me, beautiful strang- 
er ? " she exclaimed, clapping her hands like a de- 
lighted child, — " Thou shalt be welcome. A guest 
of Aza led by herself into her father's tent shares 
largely of its^hospitalities, be he whom he may. If 
I may judge by thy garments thou art one of those 
disciples of the Western prophet who are wander- 
ing with his army through our land, and making 
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pictures of all the old broken stones they find. 
Thy prophet has sent messengers to our Sheiks, of 
whom my father is on6. But what wishes he of 
us? I cannot think. Would he rob us of our 
herds, and drive us from our camping-places, and 
force us to renounce the worship of Allah ? He is 
not strong enough to do it. We w^re born on this 
land. It is ours. Our warriors will protect and 
defend us. Our faith is firm as the cedars of 
Lebanon, for great is the Lord, and Mahomet is his 
prophet." 

The devout, almost holy seriousness which stole 
over the childish face of the young girl as she ended, 
became its strange beauty well, and to Francois ren- 
dered it lovely as an angel's. 

"And who is thy father, good Aza?" he in- 
quired. 

" He is a Sheik of our tribe, and men call him 
* Abdallah the Wise ; ' " and as she announced the 
rank and dignity of her father all the conscious 
pride which would have been manifested by the 
maidens of civilized lands, was expressed in the 
face and bearing of the little Aza. The furtive 
smile which, at this little touch of nature, for a mo- 
ment crossed the face of her companion, seemed par- 
tially understood by Aza, for there was a something 
slightly deprecatory in her tone as she continued — 
" I have heard that the great prophet of the 
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West, BB well as his disciples, possesses a knowl- 
edge that to the wisest of my people is a mystery 
they cannot fathom. That they can read the stars, 
and tell ages beforehand the moment when the sun 
and the moon shall be darkened. That they can 
bring lightning down from heaven to become their 
servant. Is it true ? " 

" It is," replied Francois ; " not only can they do 
all this, but even greater things. Yes, Aza, my 
people are wise and great." 

Wounded pride flushed the cheek of the girl, but 
the feeling quickly subsided into one of triumph. 

" It may well be," she rejoined, " but, wise as 
you are, you have not yet learned the lore which 
ages ago the sages of my people carved upon their 
tombs and obelisks and the door-posts of their tem- 
ples, nor how they reared the mighty pyramids. 
Much of this my nation has indeed now forgotten, 
for we are now no longer what T^e were. But there 
are those among us who are still wise ; my father 
is a learned scribe ; he can repeat every word of 
our Holy Book. He is rich also ; his herds cover 
many green valleys. He has several wives, and 
servants more than man can number." 

Aza paused a moment, then inquired, " How many 
wives has thy prophet ? " 

Francois smiled. "My prophet, as you term 
him, Aza, has only one wife. Our laws forbid 
more." 
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** He is a Christian then," she interrupted ; " 
know — my mother " — she suddenly checked her- 
self, laying her little hand upon her mouth as if to 
compel it to silence. After a moment's thought, 
" Have you also only one wife, beautiful Frank ? " 
she asked. 

" I have none at all," he instantly replied, as if, 
having expected the question, his answer was al- 
ready framed. " I am free. I have never loved a 
maiden until now. Beautiful Aza, I love thee." 

He took the hand of the young Arab, but an ex- 
pression of pain passed over her face, and drawing 
back, with a strange earnestness of voice and man- 
ner, " Stranger ! " she said, " deemest thou the 
daughter of Wise Abdallah so easy of faith ? She 
has indeed no longer a mother to guide her in the 
right way, but her prudent nurse daily cautions her. 
* Girl,' she says, * they who listen to all that men 
may utter, are like young lambs that greedily lick 
up the poison dew-drops which, during the night, 
bad spirits have distilled upon the grass. It may 
be sweet to the taste, but it brings death.' Stranger, 
I have heard. that among thy people are many such 
bad spirits— would'st thou, too, poison with false 
words the simple girl who would befriend thee ? " 

There was a sadness in the look and tone of the 
young girl as she put this direct question, which, as 
well as the suspicion it implied, wounded the young 
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man. Had he ever been "a poisoner with false 
words," of which his conscience acquitted him, his 
benefactress would have been held sacred as an en- 
shrined saint. But beyond all this, he had spoken 
only the truth. Love, it has been truly said, anni- 
hilates time ; and during the brief hour they were 
together, a love and reverence had been growing in 
his young, enthusiastic heart, towards the beautiful 
Daughter of the Desert, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, weeks perhaps might not have availed 
to produce. At this moment he felt that for her 
he could resign home and country and all things 
dear. He replied not in words to the question of 
Aza, but he looked full in her face, and, with the 
intuition of a woman, she read all his heart in his 
eyes, and knew that she could trust him. 

And so another hour went by, the hearts of the 
young dreamers growing every moment nearer and 
nearer to each other, while the shadows of the over- 
hanging palms lengthened far towards the East, 
and the dripping brim of the mossy tank, as it glit- 
tered in the evening glory, seemed fringed with 
myriads of diamonds. The sun, huge and glaring, 
and without a cloud, soon dipped below the horizon, 
when Aza, rising to her feet, clasped her scrip to her 
side, and turning to Francois, 

" It is now cool," she said, " let us go ; but by 
what name shall I lead thee before my father ? " 
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Francois pronounced his name, and Aza, after 
two or three ineffectual attempts, repeated it after 
him. 

" It is a hard name," said she with a smile, " it 
does not please me. I would call thee something 
else, something soft and gentle, for I love thee well." 

This frank avowal, uttered in tones and with a 
manner of the simplest, most childlike innocence, so 
far from exciting one presumptuous or unholy feel- 
ing in the breast of Francois, but inspired him with 
a deeper reverence for the young Child of the Des- 
ert, who, so simple yet so wise, had every moment 
seemed to him more holy and good ; and no chival- 
ric knight of the olden days could have taken the 
hand which Aza held out to him, with a more rever- 
ential air. 

The home of Aza lay beyond a long low sandy 
ridge, partially covered with grass. Its summit 
was soon reached, and a new sight met the eyes of 
Francois. Far around, spread out like a vast am- 
phitheatre, lay the now busy camp of the Bedouins. 
The evening fires were kindled and, stretched out or 
flitting around them, were the swart but picturesque 
forms of hundreds of men and women ; engaged, 
some in idle gossip, but more in the absorbing occu- 
pation of preparing the evening meal. On the out- 
skirts of the circle, numerous camels and horses were 
grazing. 
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** That is my Other's tent," said Aza, pointing to 
the largest and most conspicuous. 

Scarce ten minutes more had passed when Aza 
lifted the curtain which ooyered its entrance, and 
Francois stood within, and in the presence of its 
master, and never had he been more surprised. 
Venerable and dignified in his appearance, with a 
long white beard descending to his breast, a snowy 
turban around his brows, he resembled the patri- 
archs who sat in their tents in those olden days 
when angels came down among the sons of men. 

The young Frank remained respectfully standing 
in the entrance, while Aza approached her &ther, 
prest her lips affectionately to his brow and cheeks. 
The old man laid his hand lovingly on her curly 
head, and seemed much surprised to see it un- 
covered. 

"I have brought thee a guest, father," she 
adroitly interrupted the wondering remark, " for I 
knew that thou, who still honorest the customs of 
our fathers, wouldst welcome him within thy tent, 
and protect him from all evil." 

The old man smiled fondly on his daughter, as she 
led forward the young man, and he, after the man- 
ner of the Musselman, crossed his arms upon his 
breast, and bowed his forehead to the carpet with 
which the floor of the tent was laid. Beaching out 
his hand with a friendly gesture he pointed to a 
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neat of cushions not far from his own, bidding the 
young man be seated. Aza disappeared, and Fran- 
cois saw her no more. 

At a sign from his master, a slave brought water 
to wash the feet of the guest ; but observing that 
they were encased in boots, produced instead a neat 
mat to protect the rich and gorgeous carpet. 

Francois had now time to gaze around him, and 
mlently and in a sort of wondering dream take in 
the strange beauty of the scene. Every thing in the 
tent bespoke Asiatic wealth and luxury. The gor- 
geous cushions and carpets ; the silken draperies of 
every delicate hue which, meeting in the apex, lined 
the walls of the spacious enclosure, and swept the 
floor ; the crystal lamp which, suspended from the 
centre, diffused a dim mysterious light around, in- 
vesting every thing with a softened, voluptuous 
beauty, all filled him with strange, new impressions ; 
and he sat, half-believing that the dreams of his ro- 
mantic youth, when the tales of Arabian genii were 
his study, were about to be realized. 

The evening repast soon appeared, adding to the 
delusions of the hour. It was simple indeed, but 
suited to the burning clime of Egypt, and the patri- 
archal appearance of Abdallah, consisting of the 
choicest fruits supplied in the greatest proftision, 
and milk prepared in every imaginable form to 
tempt the wayward appetite. 
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Eranoois ate with an appetite which did ample 
justice to the delicate repast, while ever and anon 
the short, sententious speeches of his host fell on 
his ear with all the deep wisdom of the Koran, 
whose every sentence might be a law of life. The 
conversation, in which the young Frenchman grad- 
ually took part, at length turned upon the invading 
army and its great leader, and Francois astonished 
equally at the acuteness and profundity of his re- 
marks, felt his respect and admiration for the old 
man every moment increase, while the latter seemed 
on his part evidently pleased and disappointed at 
the modest wisdom of his guest. 

Supper was ended, and both had relapsed into si- 
lence, when a sudden tumult occurred without ; the 
curtain of the tent was lifted, and a graceful Arab 
youth stood before them. 

" Ha ! my son ! " exclaimed Abdallah, — " Re- 
turnest thou in prosperity? " 

" We bring rich booty ; arms, dromedaries, and 
prisoners," replied the youth with a low bow. 

" And Abram, my first-born ? " inquired the old 
man anxiously. 

The youth paused. " We fell upon a little divi- 
sion of the Frankish army," he evasively continued ; 
"they were guided by a son of the tribe of 
Alealthe, who immediately joined us. Sut the 
Franks fought like lions." 



MM 
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" But Abram ? " persisted the old man. 

" He sleeps." 

At this laconio and reluctant reply, a strange 
passion swept over the composed dignity of the old 
Sheik. He tore his beard, and rent his garments, 
— "0, Abram! Abram! my brave son! first-bom 
of my heart ! staff of my old age ! Why didst 
thou die ? " and burying his face m his robes he 
wept aloud. 

Francois was strangely moved. A deep sympa- 
thy, which impelled him from his seat, penetrated 
his breast at sight of the old man's anguish, but it 
was mingled with a deadly apprehension that his 
own days were numbered. He remembered the 
bold young Arab leader whom he had slain in the 
contest of the morning, and intuitively felt that it 
was the son whom the Sheik mourned. 

He tottered forward toward the grieving old man, 
and the soft light of the lamp fell full upon him, 
when, quick as thought, the lightning glance of the 
young Arab detected in his distinguished figure the 
slayer of his brother. 

" Allah ! Achbar ! The murderer of my brother 
in my fiither's tent ! " he exclaimed ; and his blood- 
stained scimitar hissed through the air, grazing the 
cheek of Francois, and hung quivering in the back 
of the tent. The hand of the young Frank sought 
his sword, but grasped only the empty sheath. 
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" Allah is great and just ! " continued tlie Son of 
tlie Desert, his eyes flashing all the fire that burned 
in his heart, ^* He hath sent hither the murderer 
that I might become the avenger of .blood !" And 
he poised a light javelin in the act to repeat the at- 
tempt. 

" Hold, unworthy ! " cried the Sheik, and rising 
to his feet he stretched out his arm, and looked 
upon his son with a dignity and authority inde- 
scribably majestic. "Lay down thy javelin, and 
remember the command of Al Koran. Can the 
son of Abdallah so far dishonor himself as to forget 
the rights of hospitality in his own father's tent ? 
The Frank hath tasted our salt and eaten our 
bread, and his life is sacred. Yet let him beware. 
Surround our camp with guards that they may 
seize him when he would flee. If in three days he 
eflects not his escape, God has delivered him into 
our hands — do with him what thou wilt. But if 
he escapes, God has saved him, and let none oppose 
the will of God." 

The infuriated warrior dropped his javelin, crossed 
his arms upon his breast, and silently obeyed. 

At the Sheik's command, Francois was removed 
to another tent. "Let the guest that has been 
sheltered by the tent ot Abdallah enjoy all the lib- 
erty and comforts in the ^heart of our camp which 
our customs permit," said the old man, in a stern, 
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sad voice, while the child of civilization stood 
abashed before the magnaniinitj of the wild war- 
riors of the desert. 

He found in the tent to which he was conducted 
a better bed than he had prest for months, but 
fear is a miserable pillow, and he slept not. He 
knew how vigilantly the Arabs perform their 
watch, when the blood of a victim is to be its re- 
ward. His doom was sealed, but it was his deter- 
mination to sell his life dearly. 

In a tent not far from the centre of the camp, set 
Aza, her face buried in the sympathizing breast of 
her faithful nurse, Ayesheth, weeping bitterer tears 
than she had ever wept before. Ayesheth had been 
relating to the young girl all that had occurred in 
her father's tent, and she was bowed beneath the 
storm which had succeeded so fair a day. It was 
she who had led the young stranger into the lion*s 
mouth, and she felt that his blood, upon her head, 
would be heavier than the hand of death. Pity, 
anguish, love, all strove wildly together in her 
child-heart, till religion, filial duty, and sisterly af- 
fection dwindled into insignificance, before the new 
and overwhelming power. 

Terrified and bewildered, Ayesheth vainly strove 
to allay the tempest which she could not fully com- 
prehend. 
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" Weep not so bitterly, my dove, my precious 
flower ; thy Abram wiU be sorely avenged. Even 
now the sabre is being whetted that is to drink the 
blood of the murderons infidel." 

A wilder cry of despair at this assorance burst 
from the lips of Aza, and starting from her nnrse 
she paced the floor of the tent, franticaUy wrin^ng 
her hands. *' tell me, Ayesheth, dear Ayesheth, 
tell me what shall I do — what can I do to save 
him!" 

Wide opened the eyes of Ayesheth, "What 
meanest ihou? I have already told thee he is 
dead, and his mnrderer awaits his doom. Be com- 
forted, therefore, bird of my bosom." 

" Never, never ! You do not know ! You do 
not understand ! I love this young stranger, Aye- 
sheth ! I love him with my whole soul ; I would 
die to save him ! " 

" Him whom thou hast to-day seen for the first 
time ? " exclaimed the astonished woman, her tawny 
cheek growing pale with terror ; " The murderer of 
thy brother, the enemy of thy father ! " 

" I know it all, ungrateful, miserable child that I 
am ; " and she flung herself again into the arms of 
her nurse, weeping more bitterly than before, while 
the images now of her father, now of her brother, 
rose up threateningly before her. " 0, Ayesheth, 
God and the prophet be my witness, I love them, 
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but 0, not as I love Mm. Ayesheth, I am very 
wretched ! " 

Fast and freely flowed the tears of the kind 
nurse at sight of this distress. " 0, Aza, my flow- 
er," she exclaimed, clasping her close to her heart ; 
" K I only dared — If I had not sworn, I could 
tell — I could find means to quiet thy tears about 
thy father and brothers ! " 

But curiosity usually so active in a young girPs 
breast was now dead in Aza's, and the words of her 
nurse fell upon her ear with an unmeaning sound. 
Gradually, however, she grew calmer, and soon ex- 
pressed a wish to be alone. Unwillingly Ayesheth 
left her, but the young girl assured her she would 
take counsel of God and his prophet, and by-and-by 
sleep. 

Aza was now alone, and a new spirit seemed to 
animate her ; she had grieved, but she now felt that 
she must act, as well. " I will save him or die," 
she softly but firmly said to herself She bravely 
drove back her tears ; she tried to still the wild 
beating of her heart, and, throwing herself upon a 
pile of cushions, sat and thought and thought, until 
her childish brain had spun out a plot which, for 
boldness and ingenuity, would have done great 
credit to the most diplomatic maiden of the most 
diplomatic land. It was one which required un- 
flinching courage and determination. Many a bar- 
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rier to its prosecution rose up in her own breast — 
religion, manners, race, home and kindred, all like 
80 many tlireatening spirits stood sternly beckoning 
her back from the path ; but the child had, in a 
few short hours, become a woman. The timid 
Daughter of the Desert, unwonted in all the ways 
of the world, was trangformed into a brave and earn- 
est heroine. 

" 0, Allah ! forgive me ! " she exclaimed, " if 
I desert all who have ever loved me to save a 
blameless stranger ; one who worships not thee, but 
the* God of the Book!'" 

Midnight had passed, and the whole camp lay 
buried in night's first profound sleep, when Aza, 
softly raising the curtain which separated her 
sleeping apartment from that of her nurse, ascer- 
tained that she also slept. With a gesture of satis- 
faction she dropped it again, and busily prepared 
herself for an expedition. Availing herself of two 
similar suits of green silk, recently purchased for 
her brother, and left in her tent for inspection, she 
hastily arrayed herself in one of them, twisting a 
white turban about her brow, and folding the other, 
rolled it together with another turban into a small 
parcel ; then collecting a few articles of female ap- 
parel, such as she might afterwards need, and mak- 
ing them into a second parcel, she added a small 
jewel casket, the last gift of her mother, and, 
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placing a little poniard in her girdle, scarcely daring 
to breathe, stepped out into the open air. 

Pausing a moment to assure herself that all was 
still, she glided swiftly along in the shadows of the 
tents to one not far distant, yet a little remote &om 
all others, and with a quick stroke of her poinard 
opened a long slit in the canvass which formed it. 
Putting her mouth close to the aperture, she in a low, 
cautious tone spoke the name of Francois. It was 
as has been imagined the prison of the young Frank, 
where he lay anticipating his doom. Suddenly he 
heard his name pronounced, and, recognizing the 
voice, with a thriU of joy sprang from his couch, 
and approached the opening. A parcel was instant- 
ly thrust through into his hand, and Aza hastily 
explaining her purpose bade him don the new garb 
and join her without delay. 

Arm in arm two young men, turbaned and habit- 
ed alike, softly approached the outskirts of the camp 
where, in the stillness and coolness of night, the 
camels of Abdallah were quietly cropping the fresh, 
short grass, which carpeted the valley of palms. 
Twice they had been challenged by the sentinels who 
formed a living cordon around the outer camp, but 
the reply in a deep voice, " We are Abou, son of 
Abdallah, and a companion, seeking to assure our- 
selves by our own eyes that the sentinels are faithful 
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to iheir duty," was sufficient, and they passed un- 
molested. At length they reached the desired 
spot, and Aza, calling to one of the herd-boys, 
commanded him to lead out the camel belonging to 
the daughter of Abdallah. 

"Whither goest thou?" inquired the boy, 
"that thou desirest the camel of thy sister, the 
fleetest that treads the desert?" 

" What matterest it to thee, boy. Bring it 
forth and be silent." 

The camel was brought forth and knelt to receive 
the double burden, then, guided by Aza, was soon 
gliding over the soft turf of the valley, with a tread 
which gave back no treacherous echo to the ear of 
night. At first their pace was slow, but, as they 
receded &om the camp, it increased to a sharp trot 
which soon bore them beyond the valley, and the 
desert with its limitless ocean of sand lay before 
them. The howl of a jackal which now suddenly 
saluted them, was sweet music to their ears, for it 
spoke of distance from the vicinity of man. 

Hitherto they had not spoken, scarcely thought. 
But now they trusted the desert with their voices, 
and low, earnest thanksgivings fell from both. 
Never before had the heart of Aza beat with so 
deep yet troubled a joy. She had saved one dearer 
to her than all others, from certain and frightful 
death, yet, in the act, had severed herself from fam- 
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ily and race, and cast herself, helpless as she was, 
into a dun and unknown ^ture. But the sweet, 
low words of Francois, as he breathed out his de- 
vout love and gratitude, and the affectionate rever- 
ence of his manner soon reassured her. His arm 
sustained her slender person, but no brother could 
have embraced a sister with a holier affection ; no 
devotee could have knelt to his patron saint with a 
more unsensual devotion than filled his heart to- 
ward the young Daughter of the Desert. 

Gradually they relapsed again into silence, each 
heart absorbed in its own thoughts and feelings. 
That of Aza was not without anxiety. The region 
through which she was now guiding her gentle camel 
grew more and more strange, and her straining eye, 
sharpened by the dangers of their situation, sought 
every moment to pierce the yet gloomy shadows of 
the desert, to see if perchance some friendly land- 
mark might loom up to pilot them toward their 
goal. But no such signal appeared, and her heart 
grew every moment more heavy. 

Francois, lost in delicious revery, stood already 
in the quaint old halls of Bordeaux, where his early 
days had been spent, his heroic and lovely benefac- 
tress, now his wife, hanging fondly on his arm, 
while he presents her to his father, as the choicest 
specimen of Arabian treasures which Egypt could 
afford. Already were the quiet little parlors, 
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where their liappy lives were to be passed together, 
adorned for her with more than European taste and 
luxury. 

The morning star paused upon the pale brow of a 
distant mountain, glittered a moment and went down. 
Soon the gray beams of the East began to golden, 
shedcting an uncertain light over the sand, but the 
young Daughter of the Desert who, in the darkness 
and solitude of night, had bravely guided her camel 
in the direction which her acute vision at times 
told her must be the true one, grew timid and pale, 
as the morning winds slowly lifted away the mists 
from the valleys, rolling them up together like 
some gigantic monsters of magic land, and bearing 
them away to their secret caverns. At length she 
paused, for what she had for sometime suspected was 
now certain. By the increasing light she perceived 
that in spite of all her caution she had pursued a 
false direction, having fallen into the track of the 
caravans, where discovery, robbery, perhaps separa- 
tion might be their fate. Utterly embarrassed and 
dismayed, she turned her patient camel to the West, 
when far on the level horizon a broad high plain 
appeared looming up like a vast mountain of clouds 
crowned with a single lofty peak. With a faint shriek 
of joy Aza clasped her hands together, " See!" she 
exclaimed, " the mountain of God, the holy hill of 
Sinai ! " and crossing them upon her breast, " Allah, 
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be praised ! Now, I know whitlier to direct our 
way. Often has my father pitched his camp 
there, and there I am at home and always happy, 
for there it was that our holy prophet fu'st looked 
upon the Hght. Oh, I can tell thee much of this 
mountain ! Dost thou see Horeb ? We do not yet 
discern the valley which separates the two sacred 
mountains, nor the plain where the God of an an- 
dent people spoke with one of its prophets from a 
burning bush. But thou shalt see it, and I will tell 
theeaU!" 

" Yes, dear Aza," replied Francois, " let us as- 
cend the holy mountain, for there dwell pious 
monks who will receive the weary wanderers with 
kindness and aid them on their way." 

" Or separate us," said Aza, clinging with a faint 
shudder more closely to him. 

The sun was high in the heavens when, wearied, 
&int, and exhausted, the fugitives at length reached 
the foot of the Dsjabbel Musa, on whose summit, a 
mountain on a mountain, stands the sacred one of 
Sinai. Here sweet cooling shades received them ; 
a Hving spring offered ite bright, gurgling waters to 
their thirsty lips ; fresh fruits revived and strength- 
ened, and a company of Bedouin beggars comforted 
them. 
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Invigorated and re&eshed, Francois and the 
young Arab girl at length bade adieu to their kind 
entertainers, and commenced the ascent of the 
Dsjabbel Musa. It needs not to relate how, over^ 
come with its dij£culties, and toil, and long exhaus- 
tion, they at last stood on the summit of the 
Dsjabbel, and at the foot of Sinai, where towers 
the gray, old convent of the Menouites. The heated 
and naked rocks had scorched them. Vegetation 
had ceased far below ; the springs had disappeared ; 
but languid and &int they had bravely struggled on 
to their goal. 

Hugged and almost inaccessible as is this moun- 
tain, few from civilized lands attempt its ascent save 
the devotee who would kneel at the shrine of its 
patron saint and founder, the holy Catherine, or the 
curious traveller whom obstacles only stimulate to 
greater exertions. Perhaps for the first time since 
creation, youthful love and confidence hand in hand 
now essayed it. 

It was where Moses once talked with God, and 
where he received the tables whereon were inscribed 
those great commandments which a hundred ages of 
darkness have failed to obliterate or obscure, that 
the young feet of our wanderers at length rested, 
and there they stood, and their eyes took in the stib- 
lime scene. Far down below them stretched the 
green and fertile valley of Faran, walled in on the 
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8oath by andent Horeb, still, as forever of old, 
doing perpetual homage to the sterner, mightier 
majesty of Sinai. Close on their right, up to the 
heavens towered the mountain of the command*" 
ments itself, while along its base, four hundred and 
fifty feet in length and eighty in height, two walls 
of hewn stone, each enclosing a great quadrangle, 
rose sheer without a window or a door to break its 
blank immensity. Within one of these quadran- 
gles stood a tower of considerable magnitude, sur- 
rounded by several smaller buildings, all roofed 
with lead, and like the outer wall built of stone. 
They were the church and convent of the Meno- 
nites. A few firuit trees whose top branches 
leaned over the wall were the only signs of vegeta- 
ble life in all the desert mountain. 

Search was now commenced by our wanderers 
for an entrance, but for a long time in vain. The 
massive wall was entire, seeming absolutely without 
any mode of communication between the world 
within and that without. They stood utterly be- 
wildered, while a babel of voices in strange tongues 
smote on their terrified ears, as a great crowd of 
various tribes. Druses, Kopts and Arabs, who were 
encamped on the other side of the convent, filled 
the air with their hideous yells and cries. The 
young pair was soon observed, when the discordant 
sounds subsided and they were greeted by the wild 

10 
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races of tlie desert with a dvility not always ob 
served among dvilized nations. 

In reply to his inqniries, a yonng man pointed 
Franoois to a jutting angle in the wall where was 
concealed a small door now open and guarded by an 
old monk. 

They had in &ct arrived at a most fortonate 
jonctnre. The Bishop of Cairo with a powerful 
retinae was now present on his annual visit to the 
convent, and for him the door, which at all other 
seasons was kept walled up with solid masonry, was 
opened ; the mode of egress and ingress practiced 
by the monks being in a basket over the top of the 
wall. It was in consequence of the Bishop's pres- 
ence and the largess dispensed by him on such occa- 
sions, that the wild races of the desert had gathered 
around it. 

As our young wanderers were approaching the 
door, a crafty looking young man crept slyly near 
Aza, and with an insolent leer, whispered, 

" Give me two zechins and I will tell you who 
you are ! " 

The terrified girl instantly complied, and as she 
put the money in his hand, " Take them," said she, 
*^ and if you know me be silent." 

After some hesitation and demurring on the part 
of the monk who acted as porter, they were at 
length admitted into the refectory of the convent, 
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and piomified an interview with the prior. Here, 
while waiting for his appearance, Aza threw off her 
male attire, and arrayed herself in her own proper 
costume. 

The prior appeared. He was an old man of no- 
ble bearing, with a kind, though sad ezprescdon, a 
brow deeply i^irrowed, it seemed rather with sorrow 
than with years ; and a general appearance that at 
once inspired confidence, even affsction. He start- 
ed with surprize at sight of Aza, whose youthM 
cheeks glowed still higher, and her eyes modestly 
sought the ground. With the true politeness of a 
kind heart he immediately turned to Francois, who 
had been announced to him as an officer under the 
great Frankish leader then in Egypt, and address- 
ing him in good French, conversed fluently and 
well. Francois frankly related the circumstances 
which had brought himself and companion to the 
convent, enlarging on the heroism and devotion of 
Aza with an eloquence that brought a tear and a 
smile to the eyes of the old man. But they soon 
cleared again, and he turned to look upon the 
brave and graceM girl standing so modestly apart, 
ker arms crossed upon her breast, and her whole 
bearing breathing innocence and purity. His look 
was long and earnest, and as he gazed a change past 
over him. His dimmed and sunken eyes lighted up 
as if with someyague, sweet memoiy of the past He 
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aeemed like one to wliom some dream of forgotten 
days came back, haunting him with intangible and 
half-remembered shapes, to whose mystery the sweet 
&ce of the fair child of the desert could alone fax* 
nish the clue. A dight moyement of the young 
girl recalled him, and he kindly addressed her, 
using the &miliar language of the country. His 
words and manner soon won her confidence and she 
looked up into his &ce as if he had been a &thar, 
while he praised the courage with which she had 
saved the young Frank firom death. 

" God will reward you, and all good men will 
honor you for the deed. But tell me, my child, 
have you well considered what you have done? 
That you have separated firom father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, even from the race to which 
you belong ? " 

" I have considered it all ; " she slowly, thou^^ 
fully replied. " I felt that I could no longer live 
where this good man was not, who has brought me 
to you. If I had had a mother, then perhaps " -— 
she stopped abruptly and the prior went on. 

" Knowest thou that this young man with whom 
ihou hast left the tent of thy &ther, worships not 
Gk>d according to thy &ith, and that thou too canst 
no longer do so ? " 

'* I know," was her firm and unhesitating reply, 
*< that Francois is a Christian, and that the women 
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of the Christians are not slaves ; but I will willing- 
ly be his slave for he is good and noble." 

A smile at the childlike and unworldly tmst of 
the girl for a moment cnrled the good prior's lip, 
bat he remembered the words ^ Except ye become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven," and it was suppressed. 

^' Besides," continued Aza, '* my mother was a 
Christian—" 

« Thy mother a Christian I her name, dear child ! 
her name 1 " and a torrent of emotion rushed like 
a flood of flame over the pale cheek and Airrowed 
brow of the aged monk. 

*^ I was but a child when she died, the good 
Tehama," Aza dreamingly replied, " but I remem- 
ber she always wept when she spoke of her beauti- 
fbl Smyrna. After she died Aysheth never would 
tell me any more about it, though I often begged 
her to do so." 

The prior's lips trembled. The heavy robes of 
his order seemed crushing his breast. He gasped 
for breath, his shaking hand groped convulsively in 
his girdle, while questions of mighty .import seemed 
to rise to his lips and die without utterance. 

A graceful confidence seemed suddenly to in- 
spire the young girl, and approaching the ear of the 
prior she whispered, " When we were alone, my 
mother allowed me to call her Eone, but no one 
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most liear it" She locked ixp balf-feufbllj, *' If 
my &ther heaid this name, though he was seldom 
angry, nothing oonld eqoal his lage." 

" Lord, my Sayionr ! " exdaimed the prior, ^^ is 
the cup of my sorrow not yet ftdl. What insane 
deiiriiim is roshii^ through my heart to wrest 
away my hard won peace ? " 

Great drops of perspiration rolled down the grey 
beard of the old man and his broad breast heaved 
with emotion. Francois stood silent and amazed, 
bat Aza anxiously grasped his hand. What have I 
done to disturb thee thus, good old man ? Tell me, 
for I love and would comfort thee as if thou wert 
my fether." 

<'Thy father! thy&iher! name him!" 

She spoke the name of Abdallah and told of his 
noble pride, his goodness and wisdom, and all his 
fine and commanding qualities. 

Keenly gazed the venerable monk in her growing 
&ce, and as she proceeded the storm she had excited 
in his breast was laid. Accustomed to the severest 
self-control, habit prevailed over feeling, and he 
was again calm. 

'* Thou art fair and good enough to be a Chris- 
tian and a Christian's child ! " he with a sad yet 
loving smile remarked, as she concluded her affec- 
tionate eulogy. 

'* Good father," she replied, touching her lips to 
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his coarse serge robe, " Shall I repeat the prayer 
my mother tanght me ? Never have I forgotten it. 
Often when we were alone my good nurse made me 
recite it to her. 0, there is so much peace in the 
words ! Shall I repeat it ? Then you will know 
that I have been instructed in thy belief." 

Slowly and with most touching devotion she re- 
dted in her own native language the beautiful 
prayer of our Lord. And her auditors wondering- 
ly remarked that instead of crossing her hands 
upon her breast, after the manner of her nation, 
she held them half-folded before her. 

" Young man ! " said the prior solemnly, " God 
has made thee an instrument in bringing back a 
lost child to his fold. But beware ! I charge thee, 
beware ! lest in thy wars and thy wanderings, it be 
not far better for this stainless dove that thou hadst 
never led her forth from the tents of the desert. 
Tell me how thou wilt protect her." 

Frankly and as became a man, Francois sought 
to quiet the apprehensions of the good prior, telling 
him all the plans which, during their flight across 
the desert of Sinai, he had laid for their future. 

" And Aza is rich," interrupted the young Arab, 
* She brings treasures to her beloved with which he 
can buy sheep and camels and a tent." 

And she drew out the little casket of her moth- 
er's jewels which she had brought with her. 
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Idke the miser in his greedy thirst fer gold, the 
prior datehed the prioelees jewels which, piece by 
piece, Aza with a pleased and happy smile laid out 
£rom the little casket, until opening a spring drawer, 
she Uxk thence a small medallion, and, holding it 
up, lier own sweet fkoe, larger and more mature, 
smiled on the a^tated monk from its golden rim. 

" Eone ! my wife ! my lost, my idolized wife ! ** 
and snatching the medallion, he crushed it against 
his breast with a vehemence that shattered the glass, 
which coyered it, to atoms. 

" Eone ! " he after a few moments in a sad, low 
Toice continued, '^ thou hast then at last sent me 
back my child. Did not my heart divine it? 
When her breath was on my cheek did it not say it 
is thy child ? It must, it must be ! 0, my God ! 
break not my heart anew by a knowledge that she 
is the child of another ! " 

Trembling and agitated, the old man stretched 
out his arms toward the fair girl, yet dared not 
clasp her as his own. But quick as thought Fran- 
cois laid the beautiful head upon his breast. 

"Father, take thy child!" he exclaimed in a 
voice full of prophetic meaning, " She is thine. 
Now is the enigma solved which has been so dark. 
Not a trace of the Arab can be discerned in her. 
This pure, oval face ; these glorious eyes ; this soft, 
fair hair; this dear, glowing complexion — no 
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dangbter of Ishmael ever boasted sncli perfections 
88 these. Every thing asserts her Grecian origin, 
and denies that a drop of Arab blood courses 
through her reins. Father, Aza is thy child !'' 

Gonyinoing as were the words of Francois, the 
voice of nature was more prevailing still. One 
cry more from the breast of both, and the weeping 
old priest of the cloisters of Mount Sinai and the 
young daughter of the desert kvjew that they were 
&ther and child. 

At length, printing a &nd kiss on the brow of 
Ana, the old man prest an invisible spring in the 
medallion, the back flew open and the picture of a 
noble looking young man appeared, resembling, in 
an but age, himself. 

" Did thy mother never shew thee this ?" he in- 
quired, in a tone wherein sorrow and a slight bit- 
terness was mingled. 

Carefully Aza compared the miniature with the 
dry and withered features of the old man, and sor- 
rowftilly shaking her head, 

" I never saw it," she replied, " Ah, why did my 
mother never shew it. It was this, then, over 
which my mother so often sat and wept in the far 
comer of our tent, where I could never approach 
her." 

" And she wept ? Thy mother wept over my 
memory, then, and he thou hast called father, drove 
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me not fitnn her heart ? '' And ike severe prior of 
a stem order of rednses, vowed to celibacy and to 
Qodf was himself weeping over the firail image of a 
woman. Concealed, crashed as it had long lain 
under the goatshair robe, nature now awoke and 
all else was forgotten. 

The story of the prior is a sad one, but soon told, 
EOb name while in the world was Agenor. By 
birth a Greek, he had been an opulent merchant, mak- 
ing Smyrna his home but twice every year crosdng 
the Desert of Mount Sinai, to dispose of his mer- 
chandize in Damascus and Alexandria. On one of 
tbese journeys he was accompanied by his young 
and recently married wife. They had completed 
their business in Egypt, and were on their home- 
ward way, when the caravan was suddenly attacked 
by a large and powerftd band of Bedouins. It de- 
fended itself bravely and long, but was finally rout- 
ed, plundered and dispersed. 

Among the few prisoners which the robbers chose 
to take, was Eone, the young wife of Agenor. 
Her rare beauty had attracted the attention of the 
chief of the band, and he determined to secure so 
lovely a prize. Seizing a moment, therefore, when 
the little knot of friends, who had continually sur- 
rounded him, were separated by the Airy of an on- 
set, she was seized by his followers, bound on the 
back of a horse and borne swiftly away. 
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Yainlj did Agenor» who alone never left her side, 
straggle with the merciless captors. Becognizing 
their design at a glance, he became suddenly en- 
dowed with the strength of a giant, and fought 
with a ferocity inspired alike by his love and his 
despair. But he was overpowered, and th6 fierce 
warriors of the desert, laughing at his vain efforts, 
and scorning to take a life he seemed so ready to 
cast away, bound him hand and foot, and left him 
helpless on the sand, and with wild yells bounded 
swiftly away. 

How long the wretched Agenor thus lay he 
could not tell. Hours that seemed ages dragged 
slowly by. Darkness came and hovered over him 
with its fearful wings and went again. The burn- 
ing sun beat down upon his throbbing and unshelter- 
ed head, and the hot, drifting sands pierced him 
like clouds of fiery arrows. Dying with thirst and 
despair he prayed for speedy death. 

But heaven had not forgotten him, and human 
aid at last came. A procession of Greek pilgrims, 
one of those many trains of sincere but misguided 
devotees whose bones like those of the pilgrims of 
Mecca ever whiten the desert, dragging their weary 
way to the gates of the Holy Sepulchre, swept 
slowly by. The unfortunate merchant became 
aware of their presence, raised his feeble voice and 
was heard. They took him kindly up, cut the 
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thongs from his swollen limbs, and administering 
every restorative thdr means allowed, patiently 
bore him to their nearest halting pla<*e, the convent 
of Mount Sinai. Here they confided him to the 
care of the good monks, and left him with a blesi^g 
on their pilgrimage which the memory of good 
deeds alone calls down. 

It is unnecessary to trace his progress from al- 
most death to restored health, or the efforts made 
by the monks and by himself to discover the fate 
of Eone. Suffice it, that after two years, faithful 
but fruitless search, he returned broken-hearted to 
the convent, endowed it with his wealth, and in sol- 
itude and prayer endeavored to forget the unfortu- 
nate Eone. He was greatly beloved, as well by the 
monks as the Bishop of Cairo, whose diocese ex- 
tended over the convent, and ere many years became 
its prior. Here in the discharge of his duties he at 
length found peace, and if the robes of his office 
sometimes covered an aching and restless heart, the 
little world around him penetrated not the secret. 

Brightly streamed the morning sun over the lowly 
couch, where in a cell adjoining the prior's, sound- 
ly slept the fair Daughter of the Desert. The 
sweet odors of figs and grape-vines came floating in 
on the breeze and awoke her. Hastily robing her- 
self she gazed out upon the glorious scene, beneath 
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her. The valley of Faran still lay robed in shadows, 
bat &r off the tall summit of Horeb glittered in 
the sunshine like a star of promise over a darkened 
sea. Never had Aza beheld so fair a sight. Feel- 
ings new and undefined, but full of vague joy ran 
in her heart, and stretching out her arms, with rev- 
erential lips she softly repeated the sublime prayer 
learned at her mother's knee, and amid all the after 
worship of the &lse prophet of Mecca, never for- 
gotten. 

She concluded, and turning at a sound behind 
her, beheld the good prior standing in the doorway, 
his arms held out towards her, and his whole face 
radiant with a joyful smile. 

" So ever let thy morning prayers go up, my 
daughter," he exclaimed, as he prest a paternal 
kiss upon her brow. " But now come. Francois 
waits to see thee, and I would instruct thee still 
further in the religion of thy mother." 

There had been treachery in the Desert. The 
Bedouin beggar to whom Aza on entering the con- 
vent had given two zechins, not satisfied with this, 
conceived a plan for winning more, and hasten- 
ing to the camp of Abdallah told him the story of 
the apparition on Mount Sinai. 

Hardly was the sun two hours high when a great 
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api:oar arose in the convent yard, reaching to the 
ears of the Bishop and the good prior, where they 
sat instructiDg the young Aza in the beneficial doo» 
trines of Christianity, and two monks suddenly 
rushed into their presence, announcing that the 
court waa filled with armed Bedouins loudly clam- 
oring for the prior. 

Full of alarm, but with a calm exterior, the good 
prior instantly obeyed the summons. His appear- 
ance seemed to be the signal for a fresh outburst, 
more terrific still, and it was some moments befi)re 
he became aware that his new-found daughter and 
her companion, the destroyer of the young Arab 
chief, were the cause of their sudden invasion. 
They demanded, with fierce and threatening ges- 
tures, that they should be instantly given up to 
fhem. 

Terrible as was the moment to the prior, it was 
still not hopeless. He knew that throughout the 
deserts of Sinai he was everywhere reverenced by 
those fierce and lawless, but not dishonorable tribes 
that wandered over their surface, and he feared no 
personal violence. Long was it, however, ere he 
had so far quelled their iury as to induce them to 
listen to his words. At length this great object 
was attained, when, addressing them with the 
Christian Hndness which had long ago won their 
confidence, he persuaded them to suspend their de- 
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mands 80 long as would be required for a part of 
their band to bear a written scroll to the Wise Ab* 
dallah and to return with a replj. 

More quietly than might have been expected, 
they then retired £rom the court-yard, and sat 
down on the grass to partake of a light repast of 
bread and fruit furnished them by the prior, while, 
much relieved, he himself prepared the missive for 
the Sheik Abdallah. 

Eespectfully, but in language dictated by a 
&ther's heart, he related the story of his life and 
misfortunes, telling him how in the person of the 
fidr young girl, who had grown up in the Sheik's 
tent as his daughter, he had discovered his own 
lawful child. He reminded him of the time, place 
and circumstances under which he had been robbed 
of his young wife, her mother, and how he had for- 
saken the world for her sake ; then, with a manly 
appeal to the generosity and justice of the noble 
Arab, closed the eloquent and touching letter, and 
it was despatched. 

Two days went by, and they were days of trem- 
bling in the convent. The third dawned, and a 
long train of well-laden camels . appeared slowly 
winding up the Dsjabbel Musa toward the convent. 

It was led by Abdallah. Well had the brave 
Arab been named the Wise, and the epithet ' just ' 
had been equally deserved. Beneath the mantle of 
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the barbarian, beat a heart that knew how to re* 
Bpond to every generous and noble sentiment. 

" Listen ! " he exclaimed, while a glow of con- 
scious integrity and moral greatness lit up his dark 
but noble countenance, "Thy wife -^ thy Eond 
was beautiful. She was more precious in my sight 
than all the women of my tribe. Her Toice was 
sweeter to my ear than the music of the nightingale 
that sings in the valley of Faran. But I beheld a 
sign that told me she was another's and not mine, 
and I turned away mine eyes and she dwelt among 
my women, secure from every unhallowed thou^t 
and desire, as the tomb of Mecca. I indeed held 
her in strict surveillance lest she should escape, but 
when I saw that she was wretched, my heart relent- 
ed, and I would have done any thing for her relief 
but send her back to thee. 

" At length thy child was bom, a maiden more 
fidr than the lilies of the Nile, or the roses of the 
Valley of Palms. Dearly I grew to love her. I 
studied her features more devoutly than I did the 
Koran, and a great desire grew up in my heart. 
Eone at length died, and I mourned her loss. But 
Aza still lived, and for her mother's sake as well as 
for her own, I reared her in every luxury that 
could contribute to her beauty or her happiness. 
I would marry her to my son Abram, that throu^ 
her my line might become the &irest and proudest 
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in the desert. But Allah is great ! He saw the 
pride of my heart, and I am punished. Abram b 
no more ; and Aza, the light of my eyes, leaves me 
forever. Yet she shall not go undowered with the 
wealth which the Christian loves. My camels 
stand without, laden with the riches which I wrested 
from you when I took what was far dearer. They 
are hers. Allah is great ! I bow to his will ; to 
ihy Qod and mine! " 

The Arab dropped his head upon his breast, and 
the tears rolled slowly down his snow-white beard, 
while the prior, overcome with the memory of Eone 
and her &te, sat motionless. 

A sense of suffocation arose in the breast of Aza, 
who had stood listening to the tale of him who had 
been as a &ther to her young years, and springing 
forward she threw her arms passionately around his 
neck. 

" Thou art dear to Aza still, my &ther. And, 
though I have found a new &ther, never will I 
cease to love and reverence thee. But the blood of 
the Christian flows in my veins, and the Christian's 
prayer has been oftener on my lips than that of 
the children of the Prophet. I leave the tents of 
the deserts for the roof of Christian lands, but 
wherever I may be, in that prayer shall thy name 
always be mingled with a blessing. Bless me, there- 
fore, &ther ! and bless him also whose home will 
11 
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henceforth be mj home, and whose Grod will be my 
God!" 

She stretched oat her hands towards Francois 
who was instantly by her side, and the brave and 
generous Sheik, laying his hands gently on ^ea 
heads, invoked the blessing of Allah to rest upon 
ihem. 

Little remains to be told. Ere many months 
went by, Francois Champollion had returned to 
Bordeaux, rich in the wealth with which the Arab 
chieftain had endowed him, but richer &r in the 
good and beautful Child of the Desert, who then 
bore his name, and who was received by the vener- 
able antiquary, his father, with as much joyM, 
delighted surprize, as he would have experienced, 
had she been, instead of the gra<^ful, breathing 
thing she was, an exhumed Theban mummy, or 
even the wondrous Sphynx itself. 

Little change had been wrought in the old man 
and his surroundings since we first met him. The 
dilapidated obelisk still occupied the little round 
table under the dim old window, and the mystery of 
its inscription was as profound and impenetrable 
now, as on the day when he first consecrated his 
life to its unfolding. It was reserved for a later 
day, and for his two sons, the younger, then a mere 
ohild, but afterwards the more distinguished of the 
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two, to enter the penetralia, and solve the great 
problem of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, thus rendering 
the name of Champollion immortal. 

The good prior survived to receive his beloved 
daughter once more in the convent of Mt. Sinai, 
and to witness her happiness, as well as the first 
development of the intellectual greatness of him to 
whose arms he had consigned her. And many 
years subsequent to the date of my tale, during 
that long sojourn in Egypt which witnessed the 
splendid mental and scientific achievements of the 
two Champollions, the tent of Abdallah often shel- 
tered, as it had done of old, the &ir head of the 
Daughter of the Desert, 
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GOING A-FISHING. 

tell me, did ye ever gae 

Upon a summer mom, 
While still the dew-drops glittering laj 

Upon the tasseled com, 

When all along the merry streams, 

And over all the valley. 
Where first the morning sunshine betms 

And earliest insects rally—* 

The feathery mist-wreaths, here and there, 
On bush and coppice dangled, 

Or mounted lightly up the air 
With quivering diamonds spangled ; 

did ye ever saunter out, 

Despising pen and books, 
To angle for the wary trout 

That haunt the little brooks ? 
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If so, you've done, I'm free to say, 
A pleasant thing to me ; 

Albeit the tender-hearted may 
Pronounce it cmelty ! 



C. M. 8. 
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THE MOTHER'S SONG. 

A HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
BT OABOLIRS 7. OBNE. 

Behind them stretch the forests deep, 
Them and theur homes between, 

Before them where the river rolls 
lie meadows broad and green. 

They came, a bold and hardy band, 

Who toil and danger spumed, 
They came the savage tribes to awe. 

Whose fires of hatred burned. 

To bring to all their captive friends 

A sure and swift release ; 
To tame the vengeful Delawares, 

And haughty Shawanese. 

With that array of warlike men 

Has gentle woman come. 
Daring the perils of the march 

To bring her lost ones home. 

The Chiefs have brought the wampum belts, 

And bent their stubborn will 
To sue for peace to that strong race 

They hate so fiercely still. 
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With lowering brow and sullen glance 
They bring their captive bands, 

And give their prisoners silently 
Into the white men's hands. 

Young men and maids, and tender babes, 
Children and white-haired men ; 

The dusky warriors lead them forth 
From many a forest glen. 

Rise on the air loud shouts of joy, 
Rough hands are strongly grasped, 

Brother meets brother's warm embrace, 
Babes are by mothers clasped. 

The husband strains his long-lost bride 

Unto his throbbing breast. 
And many a timorous maiden's hand 

Is in her lover's prest. 

Strange blended sounds of joy and wo 

Re-echo o'er the plain. 
And for the dead wild sobs burst forth, 

And tears fall down like rain. 

But some, with cold averted glance. 

Turn from their kin away. 
And look with earnest longing back 

Where the rude wigwams lay. 

And wild-eyed boys, in savage garb. 
In terror mutely stand. 
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Or from the pale-face burst away 
To seize some squawks dark hand. 

One fair-haired girl, whose deep blue eyes 

like forest lakes are clear, 
Turns from her mother's passionate joy 

In silence and in fear. 

Those eyes grown dim by weeping long. 

Those lips so oft carest, 
That sorrow-stricken cheek, that form, 

That gentle mother's breast 
Whereon her head so oft has sunk 

To childhood's rosy rest, — 

She has forgot them all ; long years 

Those memories flow between; 
The voice, the face, the garb, are strange. 

Forgot each childish scene. 

Wild words the mother sobbing speaks, 

Dark grows her clouded brow, 
" So oft I've sung thee to thy sleep, 

Am I forgotten now 1 

My child ! my child ! Thy mother's voice 

Some heart-chord must awake. 
Or with its anguish throbbings wild 

My own sad heart wiU break." 

A sudden pause; the light of hope 
Beams from her troubled eye, 
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And from her parted lips steals forth 
A low, sweet lullaby. 

That soft jouog cheek is swifUy flushed 
As with some glad surprise ; 

like faces in a changing dream, 
Sweet memories dimly rise. 

And ever as the plaintiTe notes 

Fall soothingly and low, 
Shadow and light on that young face 

Alternate come and go. 

O'er the blue eyes the l^ down droop. 
Tears on the lashes i^ring, — 

Scarce for the trembling of her heart 
Can the young mother sing. 

Back with that low soft cradle song 
Her childhood's days have come. 

She springs to those embracing arms. 
And murmurs " Mother ! Home ! " 

Bough hardy men turn silently 

The swelling tear to hide, 
And savage hearts for that deep joy 

Forget their sullen pride ; 
But the forest mothers mourn the child 

That's parted from their side. 

Cambridgeportf Mass.f Feb, 1852. 
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THE FADING LEAF. 

BT EEV. X. H. CHAPIN. 

As all material forms are symbolical, and the 
whole body of nature is an alphabet of spiritual ex- 
pression, so each season of the year illustrates some 
phase of human existence, from which we cannot 
divorce its suggestions. When the days begin to 
lengthen, and the earth is covered with budding 
life, our spirits share the genial influence, and are 
inspired with images of youth, and growth, and 
jubilant hope. But in Autumn, when a misty 
glory rests on all the hills, and the yellow leaves 
drop silently, our thoughts spontaneously turn in 
the other hemisphere of human experience, and are 
busy with types of transitoriness, and decay, and 
the last great mortal change. And in this open 
book of the Seasons, these diversified passages of 
the year, the sensitive mind will detect a Divine 
Method attuning it to fitting moods, and instructing 
it with lessons which, however familiar, never lose 
their significance, or freshness. 

" We all do fade as a leaf." This solemn truism 
may enable us to realize more vividly the inevita" 
Ueness of existence — the great circle of destiny 
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which is perpetually moying, and which perpetually 
sweeps us on. We did not place ourselves here ; 
nor can we select any point in time where we can 
stop, any more than in space. With the earth on 
which we stand, we are carried through the zodiac 
of months and periods. Our strength and our art 
are circumscribed. The universe is traversed by 
laws which obey us no more than they obey the 
feather, or the atom. We may turn the current of 
a circumstance ; but we cannot reach the heart of 
things, nor prevent the great circulation of events. 
We describe the orbit of our plans, and set in mo- 
tion the springs of our aspiration ; but these are 
caught and carried in wider wheels ; while over the 
dial-face of nature, through budding flowers and 
withered leaves, Time moves its irretrievable shadow, 
like a mighty index, surely trending nearer and 
nearer to the limit of our action and the number of 
our years. And it is well for us to look up from 
our individual tasks and our special interests, and 
mark this resistless operation of law — to hear un- 
derneath the tumult of our endeavors, the steady 
beating of that deep pulse which carries on the 
work of destiny — of Providence. Surely, this 
sense of inevitableness in life — of appointed peri- 
ods of being — is calculated to break up moral 
apathy and freshen the tides of thought ; to make 
us ask the purpose of our existence, and the value 
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of those things we most earnestly pursue. For a 
relentless law bears us on, bears us through the 
fragrant passages of jouth, and the clustering cares 
of maturity, and among rustling and scattered hopes 
— irresistibly onward. A law which pervades 
all nature in innumerable phases of blossoming and 
decay, which absorbs all specialities, and wears 
away all forms. The building we occupy, the city 
in which we dwell, these strong-built achievements 
which seem so impregnable, are not more absolutely 
durable than our own mortal conditions. In the 
sweep of ages the same law is illustrated as that 
which appears in the cycles of a seed, or the Ruling 
of a leaf. 

And every year renders this truth more persorir 
ally applicable. To the young, whose nature and 
spiritual atmosphere are all spring-time, it may seem 
only a matter-of-course morality thrown in to 
chasten exuberant expectations, or to check an un- 
thinking buoyancy. It is difficult for them to 
realize decay, to conceive the loosening and drop- 
ping away of these material vestures. The entire 
vigor of nature is their's, and their own being seems 
mixed with the universe in immortal permanence. 
But to those whose life is already in the fall ; or to 
those who, among the thick interests of an earlier 
manhood, find the long shadows descending upon 
them, and pensive suggestions stealing in like a 
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breath of autumn shuddering through the summer- 
wheat ; comes as a firesh fact, as a reality very near 
tiie declaration — " We all do &de as a leaf." A 
jfew years ago this may have seemed to apply only 
to our seniors; to those who stood far out in the 
fields of life with a ^ow as of autumnal sunset, 
witih shadows as of coming storms, flickering and 
settling upon them — while we sported and wonder- 
ed on the margin. Or we felt its thrill for a 
moment only as we came to the conclusion of some 
biography, and saw how some brilliant or powerM 
personality to whom the "Aere" and the "?m>M7" 
were as real as they are to us, and spread out into 
as large a scope, had passed like a phantom across 
the stage of being ; saw how those in whom our 
humanity was yivid and strong, to whom mai's 
thoughts and affections cleaved with large attraction, 
who shed light upon all related things, or shook 
them by the energy of their will, haye yanished 
firom the world like the lustres from a banquet-hall, 
like the leaders from the fight ; when we had come 
to the waning of some intense life, and discovered 
the old inevitabilities and the solemn mysteries 
thickening around it ; beheld its relations broken up, 
and its hopes put to flight ; bereavements quick 
and many, loneliness in the home and the accus- 
tomed places, disease creeping over the body c»r 
the hnm — and then death; — while new interests, 
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new energiea, sprang up to fill the yacant spot, and 
the world rolled cm as eyer : then, for a moment, 
and as a mere sentiment, we maj have felt the re- 
ality of decay. Bat now are not many of ns in 
that same position which we looked at firom a di&i 
tance ? At least, does not each year carry us near- 
er to it, so that we feel that tte — not merely ab- 
stract or collectiye humanity — but toe, individually, 
do &de as a leaf? 

It may be difficult to realize this change in our- 
selves ; but look at those who have moved along at 
an equal pace. Those with whom we played have 
grown into a grave experience, and feel the heaviest 
responsibilities of existence. Others who entered 
tipon the activities of life with us have dropped in 
the march, while a new generation has taken our 
recent places. Our friendships, moreover, become 
more isolated and intense. Those who were mature 
when we were young are passing off, and the young 
who follow us we comparatively do not know, and 
our affections cling more closely to those who have 
grown up vnth us, and have shared our experiences. 
Our's is not now the auroral play of life's morning, 
but a steady attachment deepening with the attri- 
tion of years whose roots grow in among the accu- 
mulated memories of the heart. We speak of " old 
friends," and call up associations runniDg through 
long*past time, and cling to these as the bonds of a 
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relatioiiship that can neTer be sapereeded or renewed. 
Our sobjectiYe bdng too, our inner life, betrays the 
dealing of time with ns. The first flash of the 
spirit has passed away, and many a " crescent prom- 
ise " has set foreyer ; while solemn problems have 
risen upon the soul. We measure and interpret 
the world less by the physical and more by the 
mental eye, and see it, it is to be hoped, in the re- 
lations of faith rather than of sense. All these 
things, then, assure us how with each passing season 
the inevitable law which appears in the fading of a 
leaf, becomes more personally applicable, and touch- 
es us more nearly. 

But, as we contemplate the lesson of the fading 
leaf, we may be led to the conviction, not only of 
the inevitableness of existence, but that whatever is 
inevitable is beneficent. Whatever lies in the con- 
stitution of nature, or the order of Providence, and 
not in the scope of human agency, we may believe 
is essentially wise and good. This law of growth 
and decay, in its comprehensive operation, unfolds a 
Benevolent Design. The Autumn-phase of nature is 
but one form of an ever-streaming life ; a prelimi- 
nary of reproduction ; and the fidling leaf is not 
only a herald of Winter, but a prophecy of Spring. 
When we look at it aright we detect the same Qood 
Power, the same Beneficent Agency at work, strip- 
ping the branches of the forest and blighting the 
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grass, as that which scatters enamelled glories 
through the meadow and unlocks the babbling brook. 
And though here the operation of this law comes 
more plainly into the scope of our vision, and more 
rapidly unfolds its intent, we see the benefit of its 
working, even in wider circles and in grander forms. 
The earth on which we dwell, holds a record of the 
same great law. Here, in these ** sunless deeps,'* 
have been changes inconceivably vast, wrought out 
with flood and flame. Here lie effigies of being long 
since passed away; the medallions of successive 
dynasties, set in solid stone. And, as with the fal- 
ling leaf, so with vanishing epochs, each buried form 
has been the seed of higher life, each changing state 
the preliminary of nobler conditions. So with 
nations, with empires — the elements of human pro- 
gress, the Providential ends of history, have been 
served in their decline and fall, no less than in their 
rise. A richer growth of civilization has sprung up 
in their ruins, and their perished forms have made 
room for ampler institutions to embody nobler ideas ^ 
And no doubt in whatever shape we trace this pro- 
cess, could we detect its profoundest purposes and 
grasp all its relations, we should still discover 
Beneficence and Beauty. The mere light of nature 
shows such glimpses, even in that stern fact which 
troubles us so much — even in death. It is not 
without its natural explanations and comforts. 
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When it comes in what appears to be its due season, 
it seals up Tforn oat powers, and gives release firam 
decrepitude and pain. The old man is as a withered 
leaf, and death gently removes a fixed incapacity, a 
worn-out usefulness, in which the juices of life are 
all stagnant, or mixed it may be with unfit preju- 
dices, and gives room for the vigor, the new thought, 
the fresh and more timely action of another gener- 
ation. And sweet and kindly are all the appliances 
of nature; kindly the film that gathers over the 
&iling eyes, the touch that softly stops the weary 
heart — sweet the clods into which moulders the 
mortal dust, the sky that bends over it, the flowers 
that deck, the dews that consecrate it, as it mixes 
with the larger elements, and, may be, " turns to 
daisies in the grave." 

" Yes," it may be said, " when death comes in its 
dice time — when it strips away only the faded leaf; 
but what when it arrests the uncompleted develop- 
ment — when it crushes the half-unfolded bud ? " 

I answer — let us interpret what we do not see, 
by what we do, and leave these instances confidently 
with Him who appoints the periods of a planet, and 
the fading of a leaf, and who, in all the seeming 
complexities of His Providence, in all the wide con- 
cerns of his universe, loses not sight or care of the 
sparrow in its fall. From what we do see, well 
may we believe that, however perplexing or mys- 
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terious in its working, whatever is inevitable is 
beneficent. 

But this course of reasoning leads us to one more 
truth, namely, that trusting to the report of out- 
ward nature and of the senses only, all that we can 
positively hnmo respecting our humanity is limit- 
ed by the fact of decay. As strength fails, and 
beauty passes, and our fondest relations dissolve, 
and the long train of generations vanishes away, 
Nature, from amid the wreck of perished things, 
from the monuments of mutability and decay, from 
out the cathedral-aisles of naked autumn woods, 
utters this one solemn, authoritative lesson — " We 
all do fade as a leaf." 

But surely this does not satisfy us ; nor does the 
consolation we may draw from the general benefi- 
cence of inevitable law. It is not enough for our 
conscious faculties and our mounting desires ; it is 
not enough for death-bed moments, for the higher 
moods and achievements of the mind, for mothers* 
tears over their blighted hopes. We fall back from 
mere sense and nature to the spiritual elements 
within us. In this magnificent universe of Benev- 
olence and Design we pour out the passionate aspira- 
tions of our souls, and raise lofty questions, to which, 
as we conceive from the analogy of things, there 
can be but one answer — our consciousness will not 
let us believe that all our being perishes as the 

12 
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leaf, and coDsidering tlie evidence of pervading good- 
ness and perfect adaptation which runs through all 
the scope of things, we are ready to exclaim 

" And he, shall he, 

" Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the i>salni to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

" Who trusted God was Lore indeed, 
And Love creation's final law — 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With rayine, shrieked against his creed, — 

'* Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? " 

And is not our need of such an answer as the 
Keligion of Jesus has given us, demonstrated by 
these demands of our higher being, our deeper fac- 
ulties on the one hand, and the silence yet sugge^- 
tiveness of nature on the other ? Can any one go 
abroad when the brown leaves rustle beneath his 
feet, and melancholy symbols of his own mortality 
are grouped around, and not lift his heart in glad- 
ness and in thanks for that Bevelation which ad- 
dresses the deepest wants of his spirit ; and, which, 
while it bids him fill his own appointed work in the 
body, and make a rounded completeness in his life, 
like the plant or the flower in its little cycle, as- 
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sores Hm that only these material elements in him- 
self and in nature decay, and that, like the sentence 
" dust to dust," the declaration " We all do fade as 
a leaf," 

« Was not written of the 5o«/.» 
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THE HAUNTED MOUNTAIN, 

OR, THE 3X)0M OF FLATTERY. 

A PEBSIAN LEGEND. 

BT NELSON BBOWN. 

In Elam's bright and eden lands, 

In days of yore so dim and olden. 
Strange deeds were wrought by genii power ; 

And Khazmaz wise did reign in that grand age so 
golden. 

It was a clime of wondrous bloom, 
And Aieden's smile did o'er it beam ; 

And eden-like its groves of song. 
Bright as a poet's heavenly dream. 

Near Idrim's groves a maiden dwelt. 

So reads the Magi's wondrous tale ; 
Sweet Zodie was the maiden's name, 

The fairest maid in all the vale. 

E'en like a Peri was she fair, 

like diamonds beamed her lustrous eyes ; 
An Hourio did rare Zodie seem. 

Fresh from the Prophet's paradise. 
And on each dainty, dimpled cheek 

The rose and lily there was blended ; 
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She seemed herself some dainty flower 
By fairy hands all gently tended. 

Her smile was like the flush of Mom 

That bathes with light the sammer skies ; 
And as a gleam &om out of heaven 

The light within her liqmd eyes. 
Her laugh was like the singing brook 

As merrily it murmurs by, 
All joyous as the gushing song 

Of birds which sing, they know not why. 

All sportive as the wild gazelle, 

Yet gentle as the turtle dove. 
Her guileless heart which thrilled with bliss 

Was formed for joy and trusting love. 
And day by day, full many an hour 

Near by the priest, her reverend sire. 
Within the holy fane she watched. 

With pious awe, the sacred fire. 

Yet as she watched, a stranger flame 

Was kindled in her gentle breast ; 
She saw and loved a goodly youth. 

Her love was answered back and blest. 
Well was she loved by Khalim brave, 

A beauteous youth of manly mould ; 
A shepherd he, whose heart of worth 

Outweighed rich Ophii*'s mines of gold. 

His flocks the shepherd youth did tend 
On Idrim's bright and flowery vale ; 
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And there each day the lovers met, 
Repeating oft love's tender tale. 

By stealth they met for many a mom ; 
Each golden hour, how wmged and fleet— 

Their loves were like a rapturous dream, 
Their heart's communion ever sweet. 

And there with harp, and lute, and song. 

The lovers waked soft minstrelsy ; 
Whiling the precious hours away. 

As throbb'd each heart in unity. 
The eden birds in many a tree. 

There trilled their choicest melodies ; 
The laughing brook seemed merrier thei), 

And flocks looked up in glad surprise. 

One mom the beauteous maiden waked 

From out a dream of strange delight; 
Her cheeks were flushed with crimson dyes, 

And round her beamed a gorgeous light. 
She saw a form of kingly grace. 

All brilliant as a starry sheen : 
A voice she heard, so low and sweet — 

** Come and be mine, my bonnie queen ! " 

Fair Zodie rose 'vnth timid haste, 
And hied her toward bright Idrim's vale ; 

Strange thoughts were kindling in her breast. 
And now her cheeks are ashy pale. 

Hark, hark ! — again the voice she hears 
Which waked her from her peaceful sleep ; 
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'Twas Ehalim's tones — and yet it came 
Adown yon mountain's lofty steep. 

And on she sped with nimble steps, — 

With panting breath the mount ascended ; 
'Twas Khalim's lute she seemed to hear, 

Yet sweeter tones were with it blended. 
The maiden called in ansious mood, 

'' Oh, where art thou, brave KHftliwi dear! " 
The music ceased, and all was still — 

And trembling down she sank with fear. 

And there the feinting maiden lay 

Close to a beauteous fountain deep ; 
A sudden slumber o'er her came. 

And her wet eyes were sealed in sleep. 

Ah, little did she reck, that on that haunted mountain. 

She slept upon the brink of Raadmazah's fetal foun- 
tain ; 

A strange and gorgeous light upon the maid is gleam- 
mg — 

And she murmurs in her sleep, for strangely is she 
dreaming. 

The song of wonder floats again around the haunted 
mountain ; 

It comes &om out the depths of the Flatterer's mystic 
fountain ; — 

Up from the flowery brink feir Zodie now is leaping, 

Her cheeks again are crimsoned o'er, and hushed her 
frantic weeping. 
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With rapture now she gazes adown that crystal foun- 
tain, 

Where brightest waters bubble up, from beneath the 
haunted mountain. 

And while the fair and &ted maid all so eagerly is 
listeniug, 

There again the vision sees, in robes of gold and glis- 
tening; 

Sweet the tones so full and clear, softly, sweetly 
blending — 

And the maiden in amaze o'er the fount is bending ; 

Deeper now her cheeks are dyed with glowing crim- 
son blushes. 

As the fairy music strauge o'er her throbbing spirit 
gushes, — 

Sweeter far, she blushed to own, 

Than poor Khalim's minstrelsy ; 
Ecstacy in every tone 

Of the wondrous melody. 
Honeyed o'er with flattering words 

Was the burden of the lay ; 
And the witching harmony 

Steals the maiden's heart away ! 

** Maiden of the diamond eye, 

Idrim's flower so rare. 
Listen to my minstrelsy, - 
Zodie, sweet and fair. 
Listen to my song, my love, beneath the mystic foun- 
tain ; 
A mighty king am I, fair maid, beneath the wondroua 
mountain. 
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Maiden of the ruby lip, 

Come unto my palace ; 
Here you shall sweet nectar sip 
From a golden chalice. 
Beauteous is my world, my sweet, beneath Kaadma- 

zah's mountain ; 
Here is a land of love, dear maid, beneath the sacred 
fountain. 

Thou shalt be my bonnie queen, 

Here's thy crown of gold ; 
Here are robes of shining green. 
Never waxing old. 
Come, come and be my queen, my love, beneath the 

crystal fountain ; 
Here's a clime of bliss, my sweet, beneath the won- 
drous mountain. 

Ever do the flowers bloom, 

In my bonnie world of light ; 
Here is neither death nor tomb. 
Here are known no shades of night. 
All is life and love, my sweet, beneath the fairy foun- 
tain ; 
Come, come unto my arms fair maid, beneath the sa- 
cred mountain. 

Long I've searched for lady fair. 
With such diamond eyes that shine. 

And I searched in mad despair 
'Till I caught the light of thine. 
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Leap, leap into my arms, my love, beneath the harm- 
less fountain ; 

And thou shalt be my queen, my love, beneath the 
wondrous mountain." 

Alas, alajs, behold the maid ; 

A magic spell hath bound her ; 
A phrenzy now her bosom thrills, 

A strange light flashes round her. 
And flashes, too, her eyes with pride. 

As she leaps within the fatal fountain ; 
A shriek was heard — then all was stiU — 

All silent is the Flatterer's song beneath the 
haunted mountain. 



The sacred fire for days was dim 

Within each &ne, — thus reads the tale ; 
And mourning now was deep and long 

With aU. who dwelt in Idrim's vale. 

And Khalim's flocks were scattered far 

Untended on each hill and plain ; 
And many a moon kind shepherds searched 

Each loved and lost to find, in vain. 
At length, upon Raadmazah's steep, 

WithZodie's harp all soiled and broken. 
They found poor Khalim cold and dead ! 

Clutched in his hands love's ruined token. 

Full many a year hath fled away — 
Yet shepherds of that haunted mountain 
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Ke'er found again, with all ihdr care, 
The genii's wondroos, &tal fountain. 

Yet oft they stop and listen to sad, sweet music 
rin^g 

Beneath the haunted mount, like a lonely maiden 
nn^g; 

And the buiden of the lay, at eyeiy flush of morn- 
ing, 

Is, " Beware the Flatterer's unleSf each nuddy and 
hy my faU take uHxmingi^ 
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THE POET'S USE OF THE CITY. 

BT BEY. HXNBT BACON. 

There is poetry Id the City, and the true Poet 
will find it. His use of the City is the spiritual 
view, and it is as true here as elsewhere, that, 
" Where there is no vision, the people perish." Not 
that the visionary has the most life, for he shuns 
facts rather than interprets them; he does not 
transcend the present, but puts an ideal in its stead, 
and cherishes his dreams, rather than the sight seen 
in his waking state. Such is too often the idea 
entertained of the Poet. He is described as having 
no connection with the matter-of-fact world, giving 
to " airy nothing a local habitation and a name." 
He is a mere dreamer, to whom the gods have be- 
neficently given genius to compensate for the with- 
holding of common sense. His very costume is 
thought most unique, and his vices are pitifully to 
be regarded as infirmities. To suppose he ever 
gave himself to uses, would be to overturn the com- 
mon theory of utility that discards poetry as value- 
less. And yet there are no higher uses to which 
things can be put than the Poet's uses, for " where 
there is no vision, the people perish." The minis- 
try of the Poet is to give visions. He is the grand 
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Interpreter. He neglects no facts, but transcends 
them. His insight outruns the discernment of less 
gifted or intense natures. And if the greatness of 
the Poet lies in that wisest power that enters the 
depths of the soul's experience, and gives language 
to emotion, feeling, aspiration, passion, interpreting 
man to himself, then is the City the place for the 
great Poet, where the three grand aspects of Nature 
are not lost sight of — the overarching heavens, the 
rolling sea, and the fitful, swaying, surging and 
roaring winds ; to these elements of the poetic are 
added, what the country can never give, the fiercest 
war of the myriad passions possible to Man. No 
where does Night bend over us more awfully than 
in the city ; no where does the Sea speak with so 
many and intelligible voices as when it rolls against 
the shore and adds a hoarse murmur to the hum of 
the city ; and where, amid lowlands or mountains, 
darkening the hues of the bending grain, or sweep- 
ing through the forest, do the Winds come to sound 
the infinite depths of emotion and mystic feeling as 
in the city. How like the gathering of a storm, 
heard in the distance from a plain, does the poet 
Keats represent the noise of Corinth, where, he 
says, she 

" Throughout her palaces imperial, 
And all her populous streets and temples lewd, 
Kuttered, like tempest in the distance brewed. 
To the wide spreaded night above her towers." 
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Nothing " intimates eternity to man " more im- 
pressively than the power to become interested in 
the brave and piercing thoughts of the noblest order 
of minds, that prompts to something like '* the wor- 
ship of genius." No nation's history is half read 
till the story of what the poet has done is received 
and understood. He has cultivated the ideal or 
pictorial &culty of the soul. He takes the truths 
uttered by the orator, gives them singing words, 
and they go sounding through the whispering gal- 
lery of the soul, calling up, to toil and endurance, 
every power that can serve humanity. Edicts and 
resolves, reaching no &rther than the understanding, 
become a quickening life when the poet gives them 
expression ; and the hand-writing on the wall be- 
comes a glowing vision that cannot be veiled or 
hidden. He dips his pen in his own blood and 
writes, and " the life is in the blood " — it is trans- 
mitted to the reader ; and what he utters of the 
beautiful, the sublime, and the holy, as the fountain 
sends out water because Mness must have expres- 
sion, becomes the best life of millions. Truth is 
made victorious, while Error dies, 

** Shot througli and througli with cunning words." 

Here, where life is most intense, most varied, 
most exhibitive of the multitudinous passions of hu- 
man nature, the Poet may find a sphere of thought. 
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Cities have been said to be no delight of Poets, and 
one, at least, has acknowledged that " high moun- 
tains " were " a feeling, but the hum of human 
cities torture ; " yet poets have strangely dung to 
cities, and have there praised the country, as Zim- 
merman in a palace lauded solitude, and Thomson 
on the sluggard's bed sang of the joy of early 
rising ! The green, open fields, the temple grove 
of the ancient woods, and the singing streams and 
winding rivers, are supposed to have more poetry 
than the passioned life of the city. But this is rather 
the effect of classic mythology than of the simplicity 
of that Gospel which came by Him who seems to 
have first wakened to the Great Father's business in 
the city, amid the peculiar influences of Jerusalem. 
The highest flights of sacred poetry hover around 
the city ; and when to the exiles on Patmos came 
the grand Apocalypse, the magnificence of the 
whole vision is the picturing of the triumph of 
Christianity, under the figure of the Holy City^ 
coming down from God out of heaven, having the 
glory of God. A single poem gave back Salamis to 
Athens ; and Peace has its victories to be wrought 
by the power of the poet, as well as War. To him 
who looks aright, the seasonal panorama in the 
country hath its rival in the changes of the city ; 
and here is to be seen that which gives the divinest 
significance to the temptation of our Lord, when 
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Ambition whispered as Jerusalem stretched out in 
vision before him, and he knew how easy it would 
be to rouse to terrible activity the passions there. 
How often that temptation, in lower forms, to far 
weaker natures, is repeated in the soul of the young 
man eager for a place in the thronging world before 
him; and how beautiful the victory! And is it 
not a little remarkable, that one of the sweetest and 
most logical thoughts ever applied to running waters, 
was uttered in reference to the river that washes 
the shores of London ? It is in Wordsworth's son- 
net, written on Westminster Bridge, at early morn- 
ing: 

" Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt a calm so deep. 
The river glideth at his own sweet will. 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still." 

How my young heart did always rebel against 
that line of Cowper's, " God made the Country, and 
man made the Town." I felt God's making amid 
the things that gave to the town an immortal name 
in the annals of Liberty ; and my panting heart 
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has swelled with unutterable emotions when I have 
stood where the Drama of the Revolution was opened, 
and felt it was something to have been born within 
sight of that sacred spot, and where, on the other 
hand, the spire of Faneuil Hall arose in the distance. 
My earliest memories linger around these localities, 
and Barlow's " Fredoniad " would never have been 
forgotten had it possessed a tithe of the poetry that 
my heart felt, when my tiny feet trod daily where 
the great spirits of the Revolution once congregated. 
What poetry hung around the Ships in the Bay ; 
and how from their sails was flung to me the aroma 
of distant climes, carrying the wandering thoughts 
away over the seas and amid strange peoples ! And 
to behold their freight — symbols of the wondrous 
fruitfulness of the earth in new forms for my sight, 
and to see the evidences of what seemed but as 
fables in my school books, was to go away with a 
heart full of poetry. And did I not see Nature 
too, her radiant sunset, when to the " Common " I 
went to behold the pageant of the Day's departure, 
and left not till the " Back Bay " faded in the 
twilight, and the lengthened " Mill Dam " seemed 
a fairy bridge, and the passers over it but spectres. 
And Night in the City, — what a theme for the 
Poet ! The deep silence resting on thousands — 
the hurried step on the pavement — the leisure 
tread of the watchmen — the glittering lamps of the 
13 
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festival, growing more bright as the lights in sur- 
rounding dwellings are put out, and the Dance the 
next door to where the dead lie shrouded and cold. 
And where can the change wrought by death be 
felt better than in the Burial Ground of the City, 
where, like the minute-gun at sea, the funeral 
bell tolls above the busy crowds in the streets. 
And where are the symbols of Religion seen in 
boldest contrast with the things of material gain, 
if not where, through the long line of massive 
stores, from the thronged mart, the eye goes on to 
catch the sight of the lofty spire piercing the skies. 
And here, where I now write, what is the memory 
of Penn ; what the significance of the sacred edifice 
crowned with the tower that holds the Liberty 
Bell ; what the roll of the Delaware, and what the 
mystic shadows flitting across its Winter ice ; what 
this ever flowing tide of human life setting through 
the channel that is more beautifully bordered than 
river or stream ; and what the daily story of what 
the heart can do for good or for evil, but Poetry ? 
Yes, I have felt it here ; and never do I appreciate 
more what a use the Poet may make of the City 
than when I am amid the quiet of the Country, med- 
itating in some rural spot where 

" News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the Minster clock." 
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And when the return to the City is made, and an- 
other heart is given to our keeping, what a glory 
the soul puts on as it feels, as never before, that it 
is something amid thousands. No wonder the story 
of the poet tells, 

" So home I went, but could not sleep for joy, 
Beading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kissing the rose she gave me o'er and o'er, 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving — such a noise of life 
Swarmed in the golden present, such a voice 
Called to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimm'd the dark. 
And all that night I heard the watchmen peal 
The sliding season ; all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O'er the mute city, stole with folded wings. 
Distilling odors on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East." 

Surely there is Poetry if horce be in the City. 

No rational interpretation of what the City is, its 
architecture, its shows and pageants, its interests, 
and the wondrous mingling of most intense and 
various life, can separate it from the realm of 
poetry. The poet must use it; and the truest 
poets of our day are using it, separating the muse 
from the mythology of heathendom, and setting 
forth the humanities of the Gospel. The city is 
not a great cauldron around which only wizards and 
witches may gather, but a grand theatre of Human- 
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ity. Here is the sphere of originality for the poet. 
He may leave imitation, the recasting of some old 
classic myth, and give interpretation, in undying 
numbers, to the grandest aspirations of the soul, 
that feels, as intensely, that it is a part of the liv- 
ing and struggling soul around it in the crowds of 
the city, as Byron, amid the sublimities of Nature, 
became " portion of that around him." A true 
lover of Man feels in the crowded thoroughfare and 
amid the extremes of city life, more poetry than is 
ever expressed. It lives in visions painted by no 
words for the eye ; it wells up, but does not over- 
flow in the music of speech. All elevated thought 
that gives a freshness to familiar things, making 
them suggestive, transcending the material aspect of 
toil and care, is poetry. 

The city hath poetry in the heart of the young 
dreamer in the country, as he thinks of the city 
as of some gorgeous vision of enchantment, away 
from the rural quiet of his home. To him, life in 
the metropolis is one long holiday, so great is the 
pleasurable excitement that animates labor ; and he 
thinks of every body there as rich and happy and 
great. The streets are golden, the throngs that fill 
them are gaily dressed, while the splendid shops 
shine and glitter as parts of the daily pageant. 
He thinks of going there as of a grand epoch in his 
life, and he knows he shall return a man. That 
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vision lives with the young dreamer. It gives him 
life to toil, to study, to plan, as though the real 
drama of his existence would not begin till he is 
there ; and in the still night he imagines he hears 
the sound of the bells, and falls to sleep to dream of 
what belongs only to city life. 

There is poetry in the heart of the young man 
freed from domestic restraint, yet ladened with a 
thousand prayers, entering the city, as the grand 
theatre of enterprize and hope. There is something 
saddening in the gradual lessening of curiosity in 
the travellers he passes as the stage leaves the last 
village, and begins to enter the great avenue, and 
the throng on either side increases ; but he feels an 
expansion of mind, a mightier grasp of thought, as 
he beholds the reality of his dreams. Others, 
humble and as unknown as he, have walked steadily 
on from obscurity to eminence ; and there is glory 
in the attempt to follow, if success does not yield 
her laurel. He keeps ever open in his heart one 
spring of pure and fresh emotion, to which he resorts 
when hope grows languid, and his spirit thirsts from 
the fever of intense endeavor. He is determined 
that the " dissolving views " that bear away the 
present shall be succeeded by something still more 
beautiful, and young wonder shall subside into 
thoughtful interest in the significance of life and 
reverent trust. To him, every enlargement of his 
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perceptions of what the City really is, — its 
temptations, snares, enchantments, and its demands 
for greater effort and more determined virtue, is 
coupled with visions of another class, that show how 
evil has been baflOied — what endeavors have been 
made — and how victorious the faithful have be- 
come ; and he lives even by the vision of sin, for it 
recalls the picture of happiness his mother painted 
on his soul, which he will bear home undimmed. 
What is a tree for poetry compared with an 
unstained young man in the City. 

All the great events of human life — birth, mar- 
riage, death, sin, conversion, holiness, — belong equal- 
ly to the city as to the country ; and here the great 
sentiments of the soul are felt, cherished, expressed, 
and glorified as elsewhere. And what better test 
can be applied to bring out the real quality of a 
poet's mind, than a reference to the aspects of city 
life — the strifes of men and parties, the contests 
for principles, and the building up of the mighty 
fabric of truth and right? There are pretenders 
to the great gift who never speak of the city but to 
curse it ; the very thought of the city gives them a 
spasm, and they picture the horrible fantasies that 
beset their distempered brains as the realities of in- 
sight. To be a villager seems to them a certain 
warrant of virtuousness ; but a dweller in the city 
must, of necessity, be a hypocrite and a rogue. 
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There are poets, real poets, whose voice of the city 
is always mournful, so acute and strained are their 
sympathies, and so completely is their thought fixed 
on the misery of the poor. Their lay is depressing 
as they sing : 

" I dwell amid the city, 

And hear the flow of souls : 
I do not hear the several contraries, 
I do not hear the separate tone that rolls 

In art or speech. 
For pomp or trade, for merry-make or folly, 
I hear the confluence and sum of each, 

And that is melancholy ! 
Thy voice is a complaint, O crowned City, 
The blue sky covering thee, like God's great pity." 

But this is unjust. True insight, with a breadth 
of justness, would show good as well as evil, and 
from the city would come not only the sobbings of 
grief, but the rejoicing of hope, the song of virtuous 
achievement, the choral of benevolent success. 

Walking in the streets of a great city, a circum- 
stance made me think of a great poet who dwelt 
there, and who in " Thanatopsis" has uttered one of 
the finest lyrics ever sung above the grave. *' How 
do you look on these shifting scenes and characters ? " 
thought I. A poem came to my aid and gave me the 
desired answer, as I read " The Crowded Street," 
and found a comprehensiveness in its survey of 
city life, and a recognition of what " God's great 
pity " purposes to accomplish. How appropriate to 
his calling is this vein of thoughtfulness : 
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" Let me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with an ever shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

" How fast the flitting figures come ! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

" They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To hall in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

" And some to happy homes repair. 
Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 

Where mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak." 

And SO the fact goes on, regarding sympatheti- 
cally all the variety of destiny that awaits the pas- 
sions that sway the passers-by — 

" Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 

They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all. 

In his large love and boundless thought. 

" These struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its predestined end." 

This is the poet's use of the City, to see beneath 
the myriad forms that pass him, the myriad passions 
that sway them, and to make that appeal for God 
which will reach the whole. He who moves 
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through the thoroughfare where the crowds pass 
on, susceptible of spiritual impressions, refining the 
grossness of mere appearance so that the reality of 
the spirit touches the proper sympathy of the heart, 
and who sees all the lines of being caught up like 
the purest impure vapors of the earth, and so trans- 
muted that they become portions of celestial beauty, 
is a poet, using the city, hearing its hymn, joining 
its worship, helping its life ; and when by others 
only the hills are made altars, and the forest the 
only cathedral, that poet-soul shall be able to say, 

" And here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty ! here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmurs, deep and loud — 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind." 

When the burden of the city seems against man's 
best hope, there may be given to the poet's eye an 
insight that shall utter itself as of old, " Now is 
the Son of Man glorified." And man is glorified 
wherever that triumph of Principle over Policy is 
seen ; where the soul remains unbought by gold ; 
and where amid the mightiest crowd man does not 
deny the great Brotherhood, but serves his race. 

Poetry is, in some respects, like Religion, direct- 
ing the attention to the reflex action of things — 
how life is continually moulded or affected by its 
daily expression. It makes men and things a sym- 
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bolry, bodying forth principles, thoughts, passions 
and desires, the dealings of God's providence and 
the lessons of solemn duty. It asks after the senti- 
ment, the significance of all that is seen ; and the 
show of the street becomes as religious as the forms 
and ceremonies of the liturgy. But Poetry, like 
Religion, again, is made too little practical. Not 
that I am fond of poetical sermonizing, or the 
rough thunder of too much of the Reform Lyrics of 
our day ; but beautiful thought, buoyant fancy, ex- 
hilirating imagination, throwing its freshness into 
city life, is needed, as the fountain in Summer sends 
out its coolness upon the air through which the 
crowd passes, and attracts the attention of the 
busiest to behold its rainbowed spray. In making 
poetry practical, its etherial character is not to be 
despoiled ; its wings are not to be loaded as the 
carrier dove's ; but it is to be so employed as that 
the things peculiar to the City may be made to im- 
press the beholder with life-giving thought, — 
doing, in short, what Whittier proposes in his 
" Songs of Labor ; " 

" My simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden Duty's ways, 
The unsung beauty hid lifers common things among. 

Happy for them, the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 
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A manlier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand makes strong the working 
brain." 

Let Poetry then come in amid familiar things, 
and we shall soon own her the handmaid of Religion. 
The ancient unity, when Prophet and Poet were one, 
will be restored. The poet will sympathize with 
the City. Its busy hum will not be torture, but he 
will listen to the voices of its surging, heaving, 
multitudinous life, as when the ocean lies at his 
feet and speaks to him of power and of God. He 
wHl breathe in strength from its roar, and feel a 
freshness coming over all his active powers by the 
very intensity of the life about him. He will find 
his genius capable of higher flights of " adventurous 
song " when the awakening air of the mighty tem- 
pest of city life reaches his brain, and he will deem 
those idle fancies that once possessed him, which 
made the poet's home only where 

" Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited 

tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea. 
There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march 

of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake 

mankind." 

Here, where the resources, the wants, the aspira- 
tions, the burdens of the human soul are most clearly 
seen ; here, where passion puts on every costume of 
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the age, and affection is made heroic in union with 
the evil and the good ; here, where humanity has 
its noblest promptings to do in trust and hope, here 
is the realm of poetry. Milton had to make 
Heaven a City ere he located his Satan there, and 
sannj the adventurous thoughts of rebellion a<]fainst 
God. And here, in this city where I now write, 
were Milton living with us, he might find all the 
elements needed for the highest effort of his pure 
and manly genius. Rebellion is here. Satan 
disputes the empire with God. Councils of war are 
held, and the eloquence of passion sways ardent 
minds and kindles the strongest passion in the hearts 
of thousands. The elect are defied ; and to and fro 
heaves the force of the adversary against the ranks 
of the godly. No tame, prosaic spirit can enter 
into the reality of all this. He only can do this 
who recognizes the City as God's institution for the 
best development of Man, to show the unity of the 
race, to bring the vast resources of many minds to 
to bear upon great undertakings, to test the dormant 
passions and bring men face to face with themselves. 
That man is essentially a Poet, who aspires and is 
willing to labor, and calls others to labor, for some- 
thing better than is seen; that feels a goodlier 
order of things prophecied for the future, amid the 
confusion of the present, as in the air something 
undefined speaks to him of the Spring while Winter 
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yet reigns. Let Poetry look forth with undimmed 
eye, and amid the grossest sin she will turn the 
light of her truth to reveal the hidden image of the 
Creator; and to those absorbed in material gain 
shall be shown a higher chasm in the transending 
worth of Mind. She shall win the desolate from 
their gi:iefs, put new life into the despairing, animate 
the children of toil with the consciousness of the 
wealth of the imagination, and shake from the soul 
of the sensual the seeds of ruin by the greatness of 
her power to express the good. ** Poetry," said 
Coleridge, " has been to me its own * exceeding 
great reward.' It has soothed my afflictions, multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments, and given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beavr 
tifuL in all that surrounds ?we." 

Let then the Poet use the City as a wondrous 
sphere for the development of character ; as exhibit- 
ing the extremes of what is possible in the methods 
of living ; its temptations to show, luxury and 
extravagance, " the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life ;" its festivals and pageants ; its streets ; its 
arena of Opinion and Public Spiritedness ; its 
Satanic agencies to corrupt childhood ; the excel- 
ling beauty of holiness there; its demand for 
the holiest zeal of -woman, in her pureness and 
goodness; its ever shifting and prophetic scenes 
and character. " No poetry here," says a Scotch 
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character in "Alton Lock, the Sailor and Poet," 
to Alton who talked of writing a poem about 
the Pacific Islands and what Christianity would 
do for them, and who could see nothing poeti* 
cal in the city : "No poetry here ! Is no tho 
verra idea of the classic tragedy defined to be, man 
conquered by circumstance ? Canna ye see it here ? 
And the verra idea of the modern tragedy, man 
conquering circumstance ? and I'll show ye that, 
too — in many a garret where no eye but the gude 
God's enter, to see the patience, and the furtitude, 
and the self-sacrifice, and the luve stronger than 
death, that shining in thae dark places o' the earth. 
Come wi' me, and see." 

Alton went with Sandy Mackage, and beheld, 
and left to hear his instructor take up the same 
strain; — "Poetic element? Yon lassie, rejoicing 
in her disfigurement and not her beauty, like the 
nuns of Peterborough in auld time — is there no 
poetry there ? That fair lassie, dying on the bare 
boards, and seeing her Saviour in her dreams, — is 
there na poetry there, Gallant ? That auld body 
owre the fire, wi' her * an officer's dochter,' — is there 
no poetry there ? That ither, prostituting herself to 
buy food for her freen — is there na poetry there ? 
— tragedy, 

"With hues as when gome gome mighty painter dipe, 
His pen in dyes of earthquake and eclipse.' 
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Ay, Shelley's gran'; always gran'; but Fact is 
grander — God and Satan* are grander. All around 
ye, in every gin-shop and costermonger's cellar, are 
Grod and Satan at death-grips; every garret is a 
haiil Paradise Lost, or Paradise Kegained ; and will 
ye think it beneath ye to be the * People's Poet ? ' " 
Something has been done in this great work of 
poetry and the people. Around many a neglected 
class has already been thrown a melancholy inter- 
est, that has drawn true sympathy towards them ; 
and poetry wedded to song, is pouring into the com- 
mon heart a power that shall yet show its refresh- 
ing and reconstructive force in the relations of 
society. And what can exhibit the defilement into 
which betrayed affection, or the love of pleasure, 
hath drawn woman, but that power which the poet 
exerts to bring around the guilty one the scenes of 
other days, and paint the forsaken beauty of inno- 
cence and purity, the ever fresh joys of the heart 
that lived in dreams and visions of virtuous love. 
The poetic eye surveying the things of the city 
street, where the busy tread and leisure step make 
distinct revelations ; and humility and pride, haughti- 
ness and courtesy, beauty and display walk side by 
side, can read some of the finest passages in the 
great volume of poetry ; and when the eye is dull, 
and the world seems prosaic because of its burdens 
and its wrongs, the meditative mind shall resort to 
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the better thoughts of better hours, and read Mem- 
ory as Mary Howitt tells a Great Poet she read his 
book; 

" And when my soul is wearied, 

When human life seems vain, 
When all our best endeavors 

Like wasted seed remain ; 
When pride, and rank, and splendor, 

And the court that's paid to gold, 
Oppress me, and my lips are mute, 

And my heart is very cold ; 
Then, then I read thy v^olume — 

Thy latest and thy best — 
And the smothered flame of human love 

Hekindles in my breast." 
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LIFE'S CHANGES. 

BT MISS A. A. MOBTON. 

** Long years have passed since last I gazed 

Upon this loved retreat, 
Yet little thought I, aught of change 

Would now my vision greet. 
The violets in the hedges bloom ; 

The briar-rose blushes near ; 
The evening wind as softly breathes 

As when I last was here ; 
Like some wild, love-forsaken maid, 

"\yho wears her bridal dress. 
While gems her faithless lover gave 

Gleam in each tangled tress. 
Wrapt in its snow-white robe of foam, 

Its tresses gemm'd with spray, 
The Cascade still with raving mocks 

The quiet declining day. 
But where our vine-wreath *d cottage stood 

A shapeless ruin lies, 
And through the roof- tree's blighted boughs 

The low-toned zephyr sighs. 
Filled with a lonely grief, I'll sit 

Beside the hearth-stone cold, 
While evening shades around my form 

A mooming mantle fold. 
14 
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Like Mecca pilgrims, to my mind 

Unnumbered memories come ; 
The sweetest ones are those that bear 

Some withered hope's perfume. 
I gaze upon the evening star, 

It floats serenely bright, 
A bark in which an angel form 

Perchance sits robed in light. 
And guides it with a pilot's skill 

The heavenly ocean o'er. 
To where the clouds like sea shells lie 

Upon the sunset shore. 
I always of my mother think 

When falls its beam on me ; 
like it, a star serenely bright. 

She crossed life's tranquil sea. 
Guided by Faith, her angel guest, 

She reached the heavenly shore, 
And passed beyond its golden beach 

To shine on mo no more. 
Then restless longings filled my soul, 

I left this peaceful glen. 
And prompted by ambition, sought 

The crowded haunts of men. 
I made scholastic lore my own, 

And more, both wealth and fame ; 
Still was my soul unsatisfied. 

And happiness a name. 
I roved the ocean broad ; it woke 

Strong feelings in my breast ; 
A solemn joy when its expanse 
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Was hushed to silent rest, 
And wild delight when stormy vdnds 

Raised billow after billow, 
As though for every cloud to make 

A foam enveloped pillow. 
Ah ! after years have made the sea 
A mausoleum dear to me ! 

I roamed through foreign lands, and came 

To fair Italia's clime. 
Where in old ruins, ivy crowned, 

Is throned the Monarch Time. 
Where skies are matchless, and the air 

Is like the breath of flowers. 
And Art with conscious power claims 

The homage of the Hours. 
Bright home of music ! round thy name 

How thickly memories throng ! 
'T was mine to win a priceless boon. 

Thy fairest child of song. 
I ne'er have heard a voice like hers 

Since on love's saddest mom. 
She sung a death-song low and sweet. 

Till life's last pulse was gone. 
She died at sea ! We both had thought 

Here in this wildwood place. 
The hours like laughing sunbeams would 

Each other gayly chase. 
And we were on our way to dwell 
Embower 'd in its Eden dell. 
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She died at dawn ! thence, until eve 

I spoke not — dumb "^tith grief; 
At twilight's dewy vesper hour 

Prayer brought me kind relief. 
Next eve, at starlight pale, I gave 

My treasure to the wave, 
And all my hopes of earthly joy 

I buried in that grave. 
Cascade ! more wildly toss thy foam, 

For I am raving now ! 
Blow night-winds through my hoary locks, 

And lift them from my brow ! 
I see the white armed coral clasp 

Her form in its embrace. 
And veils of sea weed, long, and green. 

Float o'er her marble face. 
Hush ! I am old and soon shall die ! 

I feel life's mortal chain 
Grow powerless, and I ere long 

Shall hear her voice again ; 
Though all the sweet voiced angels sing 

Me welcomes to their home. 
In lone, and rapturous melody, 

'T will to my spirit come. 
How calmly now my pulses beat : 

How bland the zephyrs are ; 
The trees' thick woven boughs have hid 

The tranquil evening star ! 
The troubled cascade by the rock 

Deep silence seems to keep ; 
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My weaij frame is almost wrapt 

In an o'ermast'ring sleep ! 
Goodnight!" 

And by the hearth-stone prone he lay, 
And slept at close of life's sad day. 
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THE SISTEES. 



BT MRS. N. T. HUNBOE 



"There is nothing supernatural in martyrdom, it had its be- 
ginning in common life, the spirit that endured it was formed 
by the fireside and in the closet, it is a manifestation of the na- 
toi^ that is common to all."— Mabttbia. 

" PovERTT, bitter poverty," said a young ^1 to 
herself, as she sat and sewed by the light of her dim 
lamp. And as she said these words her eye rested 
upon the form of her little sister, sleeping near her; 
it was of her, the last bequest of her mother, that 
she thought. 

" Must she grow up in the bitter school of ad- 
versity — must those bright eyes, now closed in 
peaceful slumber, be strained with sewing for a 
miserable pittance — must those glowing cheeks 
pine for food, those small hands learn to toil, those 
feet weary with the ceaseless round of labor which 
belongs to the poor ? Must all this be while there 
is a way in which it can be averted ! I would not 
be selfish, let me but know my duty, and it is done. 
And is it not my duty to avert these evils from the 
path of my sweet sister ? " 

The child stirred uneasily upon her couch, and 
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the elder sister went to her, and lying down beside 
her, the soft arms of the sleeper locked fast around 
her neck. She lay only till she was again sound 
asleep, and then stole noiselessly away. 

Again she went to her task, but her thoughts as 
she worked were far away. She thought of the 
time when she was like the sleeper beside her, and 
a fond mother watched over her slumbers, she 
thought of the days of her own childhood, when al- 
though not rich, she was happy, for a fond mother 
guarded her every step ; and then she stood by the 
bedside of that mother, heard again her dying 
words, in which she commended her little sister to 
her care ; she followed her to her grave, and then 
as the tears fell fast upon her work, the poor girl 
bowed her head upon her hands and wept. 

The orphans were alone : who would care for 
them ? who would love them ? Kind neighbors pit- 
ied, and gave what assistance they were able. If 
any one had sewing to be done, it was sent to Emily, 
and the keeper of the clothing store in the town, 
found her in work a part of the time ; but after all it 
was but a small pittance. Had there been none 
but herself, she could have borne it, for her wants 
were few ; but Lizzie was a frail, delicate creature ; 
her cheeks grew thin upon their frugal fare, and 
she pined for free air and exercise ; for Emily had 
no time to spare from her work to seek these need* 
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ed aids to health, and she dared not trust her little 
Lizzie with the bojs and girls of the village. Oh, 
she was so tender of the child, never mother watch- 
ed over the cradle of her first-bom more tenderly, 
than did Emily over her sister Lizzie. 

Emily lifted her head from her hands, and 
thought. There was an old man in the village, 
wealthy, but not proud, who had an only son, a dis- 
sipated youth, who had seen Emily and had fallen 
desperately in love with her. Emily was indeed 
very pretty, though young ; her form was full and 
perfect, and she looked older than her years, and 
there was a natural ease and grace about her which 
won the eye of the beholder. 

Old Mr. Forster loved her tenderly. He had 
been a very kind friend to her mother, and when he 
saw that his wild and reckless son loved her, he 
was glad in his heart, for he had no false pride, and 
though he knew that Emily was poor, still he 
thought of the beneficial influence she might exert 
over him as his wife, and he wished it might be. 

And if his son truly loved Emily, would he not 
reform for her sake ? In his young days he had 
known what it was to love, and the first true affec- 
tion of his heart had never given place to a second ; 
and judging by the might of his own affection, he 
hoped much from this union, could it be brought 
about. He owned to Emily that Albert was wild 
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and reckless, but lie had been led away by evil com- 
panions, lie himself, had indulged him too much, 
given him too much spending money, for was he not 
his own son, the heir to all his wealth, and his 
wishes must not be thwarted. He saw his error 
when too late, — but he would reform — he needed 
but the kind, gentle influence of the one he loved, 
to bring him back to the true path. And he had 
promised to do this for the love of Emily. Thus 
the father pleaded for his son, as one would have 
wondered to hear a rich, old man, plead before a 
poor, portionless girl. 

But to all this, Emily only answered that she did 
not love him. Good and generous at heart he 
might be, handsome, rich and accomplished he was, 
and perhaps she ought to feel flattered by his prefer- 
ence of her, a poor girl, but still her heart could 
not be controlled ; she shrank from his evil practi- 
ces ; her pure principles revolted from his vicious 
habits, and not loving him, she had no £iith in her 
power to reform him. 

Oh no, she could not be his wife ; better to toil 
and drudge in poverty. And so she told the father, 
and so she told the son, when he too came with his 
honied words of praise and laid his heart at her 
feet. 

Soon all the village knew what Emily Mordant 
had refused, and most of them said she was un- 
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grateful to refuse such an offer, and deserved to suf- 
fer; he, the sole heir to all his father's wealth ; 
what if he didsometimes drink a little too much ? it 
was nothing more than many did ; he would grow 
wiser as he grew older ; and was he not handsome 
and generous ? Strange, in the first place, that he 
should stoop so low as to seek the hand of Emily ; 
and stranger still, that she had the audacity to re- 
fuse it. 

Old Mr. Forster was the only one that rated that 
pure, true heart at its worth. He saw how infinitely 
she was above his son ; saw the true gold in'the 
poor, destitute girl, and the tinsel in his own first- 
born. 

And she could not love him ; so she went to her 
daily toil, and let the splendid offer pass by. But 
her little sister failed, her cheek grew pale and 
thin, she was too tender a plant to be nurtured in 
poverty. And what an ornament she would be in 
a higher circle of life ; and then fancy pictured her 
grown up to a beautiful girl, winning all hearts by 
her loveliness and grace, and true worth. And all 
this she might be, were she only to consent to be 
the wife of Albert Forster ; and must her sister be 
debarred all these privileges by her selfishness? 
But then again ought she to take upon herself the 
vows of a wife, and be bound by the holy tie of 
marriage, to one whom she could not love ? Was 
not this selling her own soul ? 
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And these were her thoughts as she sat alone. 
She had none to advise her. She listened to her 
strong love for the dear one beside her, till she per- 
suaded herself that it was really her duty to give 
up herself a sacrifice for the good of her sister en- 
trusted to her care by her dead mother. Poor 
Emily, if she sinned who will dare say that for the 
motive, the sin might not be forgiven ? 

Perhaps with returning day, and the bright face 
of nature before her, she might have looked upon 
things in a different light, but returning day found 
Lizzie in a high fever ; she had been restless all 
night, and her sister had tried in vain, all the rem- 
edies she knew. The morning sun showed her that 
Lizzie had upon her that most fearful scourge 
among children, the scarlet fever. 

Who can tell of the anxious watchings by that 
sick bed ? Who can tell how Emily prayed that 
her sister might be restored to health ? It was a 
fearftd struggle between the little child and the fell 
disease, but youth conquered at length, though the 
little one was like a shadow, so thin and frail. 
Would she ever again be strong and well ? Would 
she ever see again the light in her dark eye, the 
glow upon her cheek, or hear again her glad, ring- 
ing laugh? 

"She must have nourishing things," said the 
physician, " that is all that is needed now, that she 
may regain her strength." 
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" Nourishing things are all that is needed now." 
Didst ever think of those few words ? Ye who are 
surrounded by plenty, and are able to purchase 
every luxury, it is not for ye to know the full 
meaning of this short sentence. Neither is it for 
ye who by honest labor gain a good living. It is 
sweet to labor for those we love ; and to purchase a 
few luxuries for the sick one at home. We will labor* 
how cheerfully, and feel ourselves amply repaid, 
when we see the glow return to the pale cheek, and 
the light to the sunken eye. 

But to the poor, this short sentence is oftimes 
like a sentence of death more than life ; for how 
can they procure those little delicacies for which 
the invalid so longs? And the weary one lies 
upon her couch, and has visions of those niceties 
she cannot enjoy. 

" She must have nourishing things ;" how easy 
it was to say this. Why, if we are well we can 
beg, no one will deny us a crust of bread; but alas 
for sickness and poverty ! 

" Nourishing things," repeated Emily to herself 
as she looked upon her little Lizzie. She thought 
of the unpaid doctor's bill, of the rent bill, of her 
work which had scarcely been touched for long 
weeks, for how could she leave her sister to work, 
even though poverty and debt were before her. 

Then came up the thoughts of the comforts Lizzie 
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miglit have, would she only give up her own incli- 
nations. Would she only consent to do that which 
she had been urged, herself and sister could have a 
home of plenty and every luxury. 

Emily hesitated not long with the pale, wan form 
of her sister stretched upon her humble couch beside 
her. Her mind was made up. 

Mr. Forster had called often during Lizzie's ill- 
ness, and had been very kind, delicately forbearing 
to say any thing concerning the subject nearest her 
heart, lest he should seem to take advantage of her 
present trouble. But Emily knew that only a 
word from her was needed to make the old man 
comprehend that she was ready to consent to his 
wishes. Emily's mind was decided, she allowed 
not a day to pass ere the word was spoken, and 
Mr. Forster pressing her fondly to his heart, called 
her his own daughter, and kissing Lizzie's pale 
cheek, said she should have every comfort, and 
would soon be well again. 

Yet Emily would not deceive the kind, old man. 
She told him she did not love Albert, yet she would 
be to him as far as possible a good, true wife, and 
unto himself a most obedient daughter. 

" I know it, I know it," said he, " but yet I am 
contented ; perhaps I am selfish, but yet I have 
such faith that you will be a blessing to my old 
age." 
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"We will pass over the wedding, for it would be 
but a sad one to describe. There waa a fixed, de- 
termined expression upon the face of Emily, not 
natural to her. Albert seemed very happy, for 
with that seeming inconsistency which we often see, 
he loved that virtue of character which he had no 
strength to practice. He had been led away by 
evil companions, dazzled by what seemed the pleas- 
ures of the world, and determined to have his fill of 
amusement while young. He loved Emily, but 
alas for the love of one like him, it is no stay in 
the hour of trial, no comfort in affliction, no peace 
even in prosperity. 

Emily was settled in her new home, and Lizzie 
improved wonderfully. How proud was her sister 
to see her dressed as the children of the rich can 
dress, and which shows off so well their loveliness. 

Emily had no pride for herself; her tastes were 
very simple, though she always looked very lovely, 
from the soul that shone through her mild, blue eyes, 
and irradiated her whole face. But for liizzie noth- 
ing was too good or expensive. What pleasure she took 
in curling her long, golden ringlets over her fingers, 
and, in arraying her slight, fairy like figure ; and 
when she gazed upon her thus, and saw the sweet 
face, the soft hazel eyes looking up so pleased into 
her own ; when she pressed her lips to her soft, rosy 
cheek, what was the sacrifice of a life time to the 
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joy of that moment. And when she grew older 
and her mind began to expand, then crept a new 
pride into the heart of Emily. Lizzie should have 
all the advantages which the schools could give; 
none should exceed her in accomplishments, or in 
deeper studies. And Lizzie was very tractable. 
She had a fine taste and ear for music, and when 
Emily saw the delight she took in learning this 
pleasant accomplishment ; when she heard her sweet 
voice, and her wonderful performance, — wonderful 
for one so young, — was she not amply repaid for 
many a weary hour, and many a heart pang ? 

Lizzie was too young to see and to understand 
that her sister's life was a daily sacrifice. Life 
seemed to her young heart very beautiful. She had 
but faint recollections of those early days of 
poverty and toil ; she only knew that life was very 
pleasant to her now, and she thought not but it 
was to Emily. And in one sense it was, for she 
was very happy in the affection of her father-in- 
law and sister, and she performed her duty in every 
outward respect to him she called her husband. 
But can the whole duty be performed where there 
is no love ? 

She spoke no harsh or unkind words to him 
whatever were his faults. Did he return home in 
any degree intoxicated, as he sometimes did, though 
her heart must have felt almost disgust at his ap- 
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pearance, so unlike her ideal of a man ; she listened 
silently to his foolish sallies, or if he was too £ur 
gone for this, she had him conveyed to his chamber, 
and kindly persuading him that he stood in need 
of rest, sat by him till he sank into a profound 
slumber. But she always kept Lizzie from these 
scenes as much as possible. He was a kind brother 
to her, for with all his faults he had many virtues ; 
and there were times, when he conducted himself 
in such a manner that his wife might have been proud 
of him ; and had she truly loved him, she would 
have regarded these seasons as tokens of his better 
nature, and hoped much. Every wish of hers was 
gratified, every expressed desire attended to, and 
this seemed to make her task the harder, she had 
no love to give in return, nothing but gratitude. 
Yet Albert seemed perfectly satisfied; for he was in 
truth not an exacting husband. When after a 
course of dissipation she remonstrated with him very 
kindly, as she always did, for she thought it her 
duty so to do, he promised amendihent ; but alas for 
his promises, they were never kept. 

Alas, for Emily, who as time passed on saw less 
and less in her husband to love or even respect. 
** But did she not repent her conduct." Never when 
she looked at Lizzie, or at old Mr. Forster, and 
saw how her act of sacrifice had made them both 
happy. 
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Perhaps she sinned in doing tliis, she sometimes 
thought ; but if so, she prayed that God would let 
the punishment fall upon her head alone, and she 
would cheerfully bear it. 

Emily never allowed herself to think what her 
life might have been had she been married to one 
whom she could have loved. But as she was irre- 
vocably joined to Albert Forster, as her own lips 
had consented to be his, she deemed such thoughts a 
sin. 

The health of her father-in-law she saw was daily 
failing. She loved him much, he had been so kind 
to her, and so delicate in his kindness. She watch- 
ed him during his sickness with untiring assiduity, 
and if his son failed in his attention, she redoubled 
hers, and truly had he cause to bless the day she 
entered his house. 

After a long illness, he sank calmly asleep, bid- 
ding an affectionate adieu to his two daughters, 
and praying that heaven would bless his son. That 
son was away when his father died ; he was not 
there to catch his last breath, nor smooth his dying 
pillow ; but the hand of one as dear as his own child, 
performed the last sad ofi&ces of affection. 

Emily missed her father-in-law very much ; the 
house seemed very sad when he was gone. But a 
harder trial awaited her. Lizzie, her darling, she 
who had seemed so healthy, grew pale and feeble; 

15 
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the rose &ded firom her cheek, the lustre from her 
eye. Could ^e beKeve it was the punishment of 
her own sin coming thus upon her ? Must zHa die 
for her transgression ? 

How jealous she was of her least bodilj aUrnent. 
She called a physician when her friends laughed at 
her fears ; but the true eje of affection was not de- 
ceived. Lizzie herself declared she was not sick, 
only she felt very tired and weary, bat she should 
soon get over it ; Emily need not be so afraid of her. 

Alone with her own heart, Emily bore her mis- 
ery, as she saw how surely day by day the disease 
gained fast hold of its lovely victim. She had no 
confident, none to whom she could unburden her 
heart, to whom she could confide the secret of her 
soul, that Lizzie was dying for her sin. To whom 
could she tell how dreary would be her lot when the 
sole star that brightened it was gone ? To whom 
could she tell that she had perjured her own soul 
for the sake of the sweet sister now dying ? And 
with a heart bearing a weight heavier than afflic- 
tion, she watched day and night over Lizzie, smiled 
when her heart seemed bursting, and wept bitter, 
burning tears over her when she slept. 

Long the sweet one lingered, and hope would 
sometimes shed its brightness over her, only to be 
succeeded by a deeper despair. Long she lingered, 
and the slow torture wore deep into the heart of 
Emily. 
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Lizzie bad every comfort that money or affection 
could procure ; but neitber riches nor affection can 
rob death of bis prey. The word bad gone forth 
that Lizzie must die. 

She was taken sick when the roses of Sum- 
mer were blossoming; she lingered through the 
golden days of Autumn, the cold, dreary days of 
Winter, and the Spring came with its opening 
leaves and buds, bringing no returning health, but 
shooting its piercing winds through her deHcate 
&ame; yet she lingered till the buds burst into 
beauty, and when they faded, she faded with them, 
and their last fragrance was shed around her grave. 

With her own hands Emily decked her for the 
tomb ; with her own hands she arranged once more 
the long golden ringlets ; closed the soft hazel eyes, 
which would look up to her no more with their 
glance of love ; took the small, white hands within 
her own, which for the first time gave back no an- 
swering pressure, and laid them gently by her 
side ; gathered the white shroud around the delicate 
form which she had pressed so often to her heart ; 
kissed again and again the cold, white lips ; and 
through all this bitter agony she shed no tear. 
She was pale as the shrouded form of the dead, and 
as stony and rigid each feature. She seemed to 
ask no sympathy, to expect none. There were 
those who would gladly have shared her sorrows, 
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who would have spoken kind words to her, and tried 
to cheer her, but there was something in the expres- 
sion of her countenance that forbade words of even 
common courtesy. 

Even her husband dared not intrude upon her. 
He had loved Lizzie, and he sat and wept that she 
was dead, but he wept alone. She sat with the 
dead, and no one saw her shed a tear. 

The day of the funeral came, and the house was 
thronged, for Lizzie was a general favorite, and 
many mourned that she should die so soon. Emily 
passed out, leaning on the arm of her husband, but 
her face was covered by her long black veil, and no 
one saw her features. Lizzie was laid to rest in a 
place of beauty, fitting for one so young and lovely. 
When the procession reached the grave, nearly all 
alighted to look once more upon the face of the 
dead, but Emily sat still in the carriage ; she had 
looked her last, and she dared not trust herself to 
look again. 

Days passed, but brought no comfort to the 
mourner's heart. Nights wore away in long, 
dreary watches that brought no sleep to her aching 
eyes. The domestics of the family dared not speak 
to her, she looked so wild and almost forbidding in 
her aspect. They whispered to each other in low 
mysterious tones. Her husband returned again to 
his companions and pleasures, taking but little notice 
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of her, though thinking that she seemed very 
strange. 

What was to become of her ? "Would she die of 
grief, or go mad in her vain endeavors to submit 
with resignation to the will of God? A week 
passed, and no tear had come from her hot eyes, no 
sleep had visited them. 

It was a beautiM summer night, and the poor, 
stricken Emily passed out from her home, and 
directed her steps to the grave of her buried sister. 
She sat down beside it, and her thoughts went back 
to the days long past, the days of poverty and toil, 
— and then farther back, and she saw the kind 
face of her mother bent over her, and she fancied 
she saw reproach in the mild features, asking her 
why she had sinned for an uncertain good ? Would 
not God have taken care of her in poverty ? had she 
no trust in him? How could she bear this re- 
proach? Was she not already wild with grief? 
" Mother," shrieked she in her agony, " I have 
sinned, I have sinned, and it is for my sin she died. 
Wretch that I am ; I had no trust in God, no faith 
in his promise, that he would care for the orphan ; 
and to gratify my pride and my ambition, I sinned, 
and this is the recompense. Alas, it would be so 
sweet to lie down and sleep forever, but this would 
be no punishment ; and now I am punished indeed. 
But mother, you will forgive your erring child ? " 

Soft as the breath of an angel came these words 
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to the ear of the mourner, " Ask not forgiveness of 
me, but look above." 

Emily lifted her head from the wet ^rass where 
she had flung herself in despair, and saw, or tiiou^t 
she saw far up in the clouds the outline of a form; 
and it was, yes, it was the face of her own liode, 
— there was the same golden hair, the same, smile, 
though the face was the face of an angel. The 
white flnger pointed above, far up in the deads, and 
the lips seemed to say, ** Be comforted ; ihoa hast 
not sinned beyond forgiveness. The way of atone- 
ment is open. Do the duty which now lies befine 
thee with a willing heart, and trusting in God, and 
striving not against his decrees. Mourn not for me. 
I am happy. "We shall meet again." 

Slowly the vision passed from the enraptnied 
sight of Emily; the white fleecy clouds dosed 
around the form of the loved one; but as the last 
smile of that sweet angdio &ce fdl upon her. heart, 
a sense of relief came to her, her eyes filled with 
tears, and she wept ! She wept long and firedy, not 
tears of bitterness and anguish, but such tears as 
soften the heart and make it better. She saw the 
source of her sorrow, she saw the hand whidi had 
chastened her, and bowing herself in meek submis- 
sion she said, " Father, thy will be done," 

With a heart no longer rebellious, though mourn- 
bg and sorrowful, she retraced her steps to her 
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home, that home now so desolate and dreary. 
Her spirit almost sunk as she crossed the threshold ; 
there was none to meet her ; her husband, as usual, 
was away ; she sought her chamber where she raised 
her heart in humble, fervent prayer. 

From this time Emily strove to live the life of an 
humble follower of Jesus. She sought out the poor, 
the sorrowing, and the sinful. In chambers of 
sickness she was a welcome visitant, and the poor 
never passed her by unaided. 

0, we can bear much, we can endure much, if at 
home there is but peace and happiness — if there is 
but one place where we can find rest The world 
may look unkindly, fortune may go roughly with 
us, but if at home there is a kind voice and smile of 
affection, though it be but the voice and smile of a 
little child, if it is any thing that we love, and that 
loves us in return, we feel that we are not wholly 
miserable, and that life is not a burden. 

But Emily had not this comfort. Man might 
have sought a recompense in the giddy world, in 
&me, or pleasure, but not so Emily. Some women 
with her means at disposal, would have given up 
their hearts to vain show and pleasure, and sought 
a kind of happiness in these hollow artifices, but no^ 
80 Emily. She had no taste for these things, and 
then her heart was too much pierced with sorrow 
and affliction. She had chosen the wisest, yes, the 
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liappiest course ; for there is a pleasure in doing 
one's duty, though it may not always seem pleasant 
at first, still an approving conscience will finally 
make it so. 

So Emily passed on her lone way. Month after 
month, and her husband grew more reckless and ex- 
travagant. In the hands of evil companions his 
large property was fast wasting away. 

Dissipation had altered his person and disposition ; 
his manly beauty was gone, and his temper soured 
and irritable. He grew subject to sudden and 
fearful sickness, raving and delirium, which it was 
frightful to witness. Emily was patient and for- 
bearing with him ; she looked upon this visitation, 
as part of her punishment, and bore it with meek- 
ness and resignation. She felt that soon the trial 
would be over ; the poor, misguided spirit at rest. 

And it was so; the strong constitution gave 
way at last. After a week of revel and debauch, 
he came to his home and his wife, to die. So wild, 
and so fearful were his ravings, the servants fled in 
terror. None but Emily came near him ; but her 
voice calmed him. Constant still in his love for 
her, he obeyed her wishes. His eye followed her 
in her movements about his chambers, sometimes 
with a sort of unmeaning stare, and then again with 
almost a look of affection. Anguish racked his 
frame by spells, and fearful, terrible sights and 
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visions haunted him, till nature was fairly exhaust- 
ed ; then one faint gleam of returning reason, one 
farewell to the wife who had watched so untiringly 
beside him, and he lay a corpse before her. 

What more remains to be told ? Emily was left 
with but a small remnant of that fortune which 
was once so large ; but for this she cared not, only 
as riches gave her more opportunities for doing 
good. Her life, henceforth, was like the life of 
many a quiet, unobtrusive woman ; their worth best 
known in private, and in the hearts and homes they 
have blessed. 

She was not unhappy; many and true sources 
of happiness were opened to her, as she passed on 
in life, but they were, like herself, simple and unos- 
tentatious. 

When, after a life well spent, she died, full of 
days and honors, many tears were shed over her 
grave, and many hearts mourned for a true and 
sincere friend, who had left them for a better land. 
Death was very welcome to her ; for ever had she 
kept treasured up in her heart the promise, " We 
shall meet again ;'' and, with a faith that ever since 
the hour of her celestial vision, had been firm in 
immortality and re-union, she passed from earth. 

She was laid by the side of her sister. Eind 
hands trained the wild rose and woodbine over both 
their graves ; and two plain white stones bear the 
simple inscription, '* Emilt and Lizzie." 
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TO MY LITTLE NEPHEW, IN DEATH. 

BY J. G. ADAMS. 

Where art thou, loved one? 'twas but yesterday 

I heard that infant voice, 
Bidding me list the music of its play. 

And with thee to rejoice. 

And, warmly in my arms did I not clasp 

Thy form so frail and fair ; 
Not dreaming that so soon the death-king's grasp 

Should in this nearness share ? 

What art thou? All, this sleeping doth not tell ; 

So still, so calm and cold, 
And yet so beautiful ; — what mystic spell 

Doth thy dear life infold ? 

For life thou still must have ; its glowings yet 

Light up my soul with thee. 
As twilight beamings when the sun has set. 

Linger so radiantly. 

Angelic life is thine ; and while we hold 

Our earthly watchings here. 
Teachings of truth to mortal mind untold 

Shall bless thee in that sphere. 
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Be thou to us, dear one, amid these days 

Of toil, and strife, and care. 
Love's holy messenger, to wake and raise 

Our daily hope and prayer : 

TiU we in heavenly mansions shall renew 

Our better life with thee. 
And in eternity's instructive view, 

God's gracious dealings see. 
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ELISHA AND THE SYRIANS. 

A BIBLE BALLAD. 
BT SAT. K. LSS. 

Ben-hadad was a haughty king 

Who ruled the Syrian race, 
When God from loved Elisha's lips 

Gave Israel truth and graoe. 
And war was in Ben-hadad's heart, 

And schemes of sly success ; 
And his proud host to Israel came 

The people to oppress. 

But God he touched Elisha's soul, 

And lent him sight to see 
The thoughts of mad Ben-hadad's mind, 

And warn his friends to flee. 
And Syria's king was sore incensed, 

And soon he doomed to death 
The man among his armies, who 

Had breathed the treacherous breath. 

Answered a servant then to him — 
" Thy Mends, king, are true. 

But there's a priest in Palestine, 
Reveals all thou would'st do. 
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Elisha is that dangerous foe, 

In Dothan to be found ! " 
And bold Ben-hadad's bounding host 

Soon ranged the city round. 

And when o'er glad Gilboa's mount 

The Syrian morning shone, 
The servant of the man of God 

From Dothan's towers alone 
Looked down, and spied the glittering bands 

And heard their wild halloo, 
And to Elisha hastening cried — 

** Alas ! how shall we do? " 

Then stood the Prophet forth and saw 

The ranks on every side. 
And heard the battle-stallions neigh, 

And battle-brigades chide. 
Yet kindling vrith unclouded hope. 

And armed with peace, he rose, 
And said — " Fear not, more stand for us 

Than march among our foes/' 

Then answering the old Prophet's prayer, 

God touched the young man's eyes. 
And lo, what forms and scenes of light 

His radiant glance surprise ! 
Swift, circling cavalcades of fire 

Around the city stand. 
And guard the holy man of God 

From every evil hand. 
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Again on God Elisha called 

In supplicating cries. 
And down a midnight shadow fell 

Upon the Syrian's eyes. 
And then within Samaria's walls 

The trembling bands were led, 
In promise of the fagitive 

Who had before them fled. 

Once more the holy Prophet prayed, 

And God unreiled theur wght, 
And soon they saw no hope for them 

In conflict or in flight. 
Elisha held them by his word ; 

And as the King cried, ** blood ; '* 
What voice would dare on their behalf 

Implore a milder mood 1 

Obedient to Ben-hadad's beck 

For many a mom before. 
These warriors in the sacred land 

Had stained their hands with gore. 
Obedient to Ben-hadad's beck 

They soon again might come, 
Unless the voice of vengeance spake, 

And should that voice be dumb ? 

Who might repose in rest and peace, 
If one in ten were spared ? 

The Prophet and his people might, 
As boldly he declared. 
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He answered hia revengeM king — 

** Smite not the trembling foe, 
But give them food, and to their home 

XJnhindred let them go." 

And with these words elapsed a light 

That smote the proud king's ire, 
And his cold heart with mercy warmed, 

And love, and kind desire. 
And he said — ** Spare the captive host," — 

And fed them from his store, 
And sent them to their Syrian home, 

And they made war no more. 

Sweet friend ! If thou hast e'er a foe, 

That would thy peace devour. 
Be patient, trust in God, and soon 

He'll place him in thy power. 
And when thou hold'st him trembling there 

With strength to wound or slay, 
break the bread of love to him, 

And make him friend for aye. 
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THE COQUETTE. 

BT ABBIB B. BEHINGTON. 

CHAPTER I. 

"Beautiful! beautiful!" murmured Ernest 
Elliot, as his eye followed with kindling glances 
the fairy-like form of Inez Cameron in the graceM 
dance. His whole soul was in his face, as he drank 
in the beauty of that "petitey*^ but elegant figure. 
He turned away, but in a moment, a soft, white 
hand was placed upon his arm, a sweet face, with 
its large brown eyes full of animation, and the 
dark, glossy curls half shading it, giving it a deeper 
beauty, was just beneath his own, and the rich 
voice of Inez Cameron in his ear. 

" Why is this, sir knight ? Why so moody and 
silent, when all around are glad and gay ? " 

" Inny, it is oppressive here, will you come with 
me to the balcony?" " Certainly, knight of the 
gloomy brow ! " and she placed her hand within his 
own with the most bewitching grace, and tripped 
lightly by his side, conscious of the admiring glances 
everywhere bent upon her. 

"Inny," said he, "as they stood out alone be- 
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neath the clear sky ; " Inny, I have led you here 
that I might tell you what has, for months, trem- 
bled on my tongue — I love you! Shrink not, 
but hear me out, and then — reject me if you 
choose, but I have dared to hope that you have 
looked upon me with deeper feelings than common 
friendship. Tell me, Inez, can you love me and 
live for me alone ? I would it were in my power 
to tell you of all the burning thoughts, wrung from 
this eager heart and clothed in language too wild 
for your gentle ear. I cannot give you an idea of 
the pride and power of this great passion of my 
life ; how every energy has but fed the flame of 
love. Shall I tell you how I have worshipped the 
beautiful face, ever present in my dreams of angels, 
and how I have longed to press my lips upon that 
snowy hand, when I have seen it fluttering around 
like a young, freed bird ? Say, Inny, need I tell 
all this ? and may I hope that you can love me ? " 
She did not speak, but raised those deep, bewil- 
dering eyes to his, placed her hand in his own, and 
then the fringed lids fell, but not until he had read 
all he hoped in those mysterious depths, so full of 
witchery. "Bless you, Inny, for that earnest 
look ! the uncertainty of months is more than re- 
paid by that one glance full of true affection. And 
will you ever love me ? Say, my Inny, will you be 
mine — mine ? " 

16 
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She drew close to him, he pressed his lips upon 
that marble brow, and felt those long curls brush , 
against his burning cheek. There was a wild fire 
in those midnight eyes, so fiercely black, as he fixed 
them full upon her face and uttered, "mine, mine! 
There is a passion and a power in that simple word, 
which can overthrow the boasted pride of man, and 
thrill his heart and soul with maddening emotions." 
His voice grew lower and deeper as he proceeded — 
" Yes, mine ; life has a dangerous sea, but we will 
venture its calm and storm together." She did not 
tremble, but stood with both her hands clasped in 
his own and her eyes fixed upon his, which seemed 
to burn with fearful intensity. He led her slowly 
back into the crowded rooms uttering in an under 
tone " Forever and ever." All trace of emotion 
had vanished from his stern face, and a cold, almost 
repulsive expression was in the place of the deep 
passion of the moment before. His was a singular 
command over the outward, but there was a strange 
light in his dark eyes, and a half smile played 
around his stern Byron mouth. " Good night, 
Inny ; and with a slight pressure of the hand, he 
was gone. Inez stood alone, her eyes bent down 
and a feeling of strange bewilderment in her heart. 
" Beautiful Inez, where is the smile you prom- 
ised to wear for me and me alone," murmured a 
young artist, with impassioned tone, as he came and 
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stood beside her, gazing witih eyes ftdl of devotion 
upon her girlish face, ''Has Ernest Elliot stolen 
it?" "Ernest ElHot! Oh Clarence!" There 
was a half reproach in the half uttered ejaculation, 
and he said, " Forgive me, Inez, but I cannot bear 
the almost sad look on your &.ce, made only for 
smiles." The smile came again, and in a few min- 
utes she was moving in the graceful mazes of the 
dance, gay and animated as ever. 

" Allow me to assist you to the carriage, said the 
artist, as Inez stepped from the dressing room. 
There was confidence in the very bend of the gloved 
wrist as her hand rested lightly on his arm, and 
she allowed the hand he took at parting to linger 
in his longer than mere acquaintance would dic- 
tate. "Adieu! may beautiful dreams be around 
thee this blessed night ! " he said earnestly. 

There was a slight tremulousness in her voice as 
she uttered a half-whispered "adieu." The car- 
riage drove off leaving the enraptured artist standing 
in the clear moonlight, with a happy smile upon his 
lips, and a glad brilliancy in his eye. " Can it be 
that she loves me?" he said, half unconsciously, 
" I, a poor, nameless artist ? How like a seraph 
tone that sweet voice thrilled my being, and it lives 
around my heart like a faint echo from the other 
world. I hardly dare to hope ; but I have so loved 
her, each thought of my being, each touch of my 
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pencil, each dream of beauty is but the embodi- 
ment of her winning loveliness. How have I tra- 
ced each lineament of that bewildering face, and 
when each touch was perfect, I have knelt in very 
adoration before it. But I cannot frame my 
thoughts in language to lay them at her feet. I 
can but offer a pure worship at that hallowed 
shrine." With such thoughts in his heart, the 
artist sought his home, to dream of that fair young 
girl. 

CHAPTER n. 

" Glorious dreamer ! bewildering beauty ! my 
own cousin Inny," murmured a slight, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy, as he playfully bent his knee before 
Inez, as she sat upon the sofa, leaning back, with 
her dark, glorious eyes upturned as if in wondering 
worship to a picture on the opposite wall. " 
Frank, is it you ? Ah ! wilful flatterer, when will 
you learn better things ? You have been here a 
month, yet you flatter me as much as you did the 
first week. Say, when will you talk common sense ? " 
and she placed her hand in his as he sprang to his 
feet and then sank on the sofa by her side passing 
his arm lightly around her. "Now, Inny, I'll 
never flatter more if you will give me that white 
rose in your hair." 

She playfully detached the flower from her curb 
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and held it up before him saying — " Now kneel 
and receive it as a true knight should ! " He bent 
on one knee and looked up in her face with an 
eager admiring glance in his large, spiritual blue 
eyes. She touched his shoulder lightly with the 
rose and said, " Swear to be my true and faithful 
knight and obey all commands." 

" By the radiant witchery of those glorious eyes, 
by the bewildering beauty of those smiling lips, by 
your own magic loveliness, I swear to be your true 
and loyal knight." 

" Flatterer ! but, n'importe ! rise knight of the 
white rose ! " As he rose the servant ushered in a 
visiter, and Frank sprang forward to meet his 
brother, while Inez stood leaning against the table, 
her dark eyes bent upon the stranger's face. He 
stepped eagerly forward, saying as he did so, " May 
I believe that this is Cousin Inny ? " She placed 
her hand in his and welcomed him with her own 
peculiar grace. 

"As for the propriety of calling you cousin. 
Miss Cameron, I cannot answer for that, for the 
relationship is so distant that I dare not attempt to 
trace it. But if you are willing I would like to 
bestow that pretty name upon you. It has been my 
favorite pet name from boyhood." 

" Oh do ! I have taught Frank to call me so, 
and you must certainly. But tell me of your 
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beautiful southern home. Frank has already said 
so much of the magic of that sunny clime, that I 
am half inclined to disbelieve him." 

He commenced to tell her of his southern home, 
clothing his thoughts with the eloquent language of 
a gifted mind, which threw an enchantment over all 
he portrayed. 

Frank and Herbert Stuart were the sons of a 
wealthy southern planter, remotely related to the 
mother of Inez. Mr. Stuart had been in his youth 
an admirer of Mrs. Cameron, and after her union 
with one of his most intimate friends, he continued 
the acquaintance, though they were widely separa- 
ted. Herbert had been travelling over the United 
States, and Frank weary of the monotony of the 
home life without his brother, accepted the invita- 
tion of Mr. Cameron to visit him. When Herbert 
Stuart arrived, Inez felt that never in her life had 
she met one so distinguished, elegant and refined in 
manners and conversation. There was a perfect 
ease about him, a harmonious blending of superior 
intellectual attainments with the polished wit of the 
fashionable exquisite. Noble, intellectual, and rich- 
ly gifled, he commanded universal admiration, as 
possessing those qualities so rare among the mere 
ashionables of the day. 

Clarence Eldred sat alone in his studio before an 
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unfinished portrait of Inez Cameron, with half 
closed eyes, dreaming of the original, and already 
deeming her more than half his own. Ernest 
Elliot entered and laying his hand upon the artist's 
shoulder aroused him from his reverie. " Come, 
come Clarence, give me a fitting welcome ! Is this 
the way you receive your most intimate?" "I 
beg your pardon, Ernest, but I am dreamy to-day, 
you know that I am ever ready to receive you." 
The artist rose and grasped the hand of his friend 
with cordial warmth, and arm in arm they saunter- 
ed down the street. 

" Clarence, I have won a " gem richer than all 
its tribe," — but this is not a suitable place to tell 
you all my feelings, but I cannot keep them shut 
up forever in this burning heart. I have won the 
beautiful Inez Cameron to be mine, yes, mirie, 
Clarence." Ernest did not observe the face of his 
companion, for had he seen that look of utter woe, 
he would have dreamed the truth. He went on, 
pouring out the burning thoughts of his noble heart 
into the ear of one whose brain was maddening with 
each word he uttered. " Come, congratulate me, 
Clare." 

" Oh, certainly, certainly, but I cannot find words 
to express my thoughts on such an occasion." 
With a laugh they passed on, each occupied with 
his own wild thoughts. 
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" Good night, Clare," said Ernest as they parted 
at the door of the studio, " be in a happier mood 
to-morrow, or I shall catch the disease." " O mis- 
ery," exclaimed the artist as he threw himself down 
upon a seat ; " so fair, so young, but so deceitful." 
An hour passed before he raised his head from his 
clasped hands, and when he did so, Inez stood in 
the studio, leaning confidently on the arm of Herbert 
Stuart, listening to his admiring encomiums on the 
pictures. 

The dark-eyed Spanish boy, the pupil of Eldred» 
was pointing out the most beautiful pieces, while 
the artist himself was concealed by a curtain which 
had fallen before him. He stepped forward, and 
she extended her hand with a becoming glance, and 
with a voice full of earnestness remarked his pale- 
ness. He held his breath to keep back the angry 
words which rose to his lips, and with a ghostly 
smile uttered an indistinct reply. His heart was 
maddened by a sense of wrong, and all the deep 
passions of his fiery nature were crushed beneath 
that one overwhelming thought. 

CHAPTER in. 

Summer had come, bringing its birds and flowers, 
and it had gone, leaving meek-eyed Autumn in its 
place. Autumn had departed, and Winter threw 
its pleasing spell upon fashionable life in New York, 
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Many things had changed since the last gay season. 
The artist had gone to Rome ; the boy Frank had 
sought his southern home, leaving his brother a 
willing captive in the gay circle of the Camerons. 
Ernest Elliot was in New York, dashing oJ0P, with 
ready pen, verses full of passion and fire, staking 
his whole being on one throw which would prove 
even worse than a blank for him — that dreaming 
child of impulse and passion. Daily he poured 
from his own burning brain the wild lays which he 
hoped would win him fame and wealth, and, more 
than all, the wayward heart of Inez Cameron. He 
saw in her but the realization of his fondest dreams, 
and, while his heart thrilled with a glory which he 
imagined stole from the idol enshrined above the 
altar, he was wasting his energies, his very life, in 
sacrificing to a divinity which the wild imaginings of 
his own spirit alone had created. 

Herbert and Inez had been to ride, and, on their 
return, they both stopped in the hall, as by common 
consent, and Herbert said, " Cousin Inny, I leave 
to-morrow ! " 

" To-morrow ! " 

There was more in that one word than could have 
been read in a thousand regrets. It seemed her 
whole heart sprang forth to utter it. " Yes, Inny, 
to-morrow ! It were wrong for me to linger here. 
Bless you ! " He was about to leave her, when she 
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placed her hand upon his arm, and, looking up with 
a sad expression, uttered the single word, " Cousin! " 
" Innj ! if I but dared to hope — but the world 
reports your engagement to Ernest Elliot, and I 
can never be more to you than cousin." 

"Herbert, the world may so report, but the heart 
of Inez Cameron is her own. Ernest knows better 
than to aspire to this hand." The 'parlor door 
opened, and Ernest Elliot stood before her, his dark 
eyes flashing, and his arms folded across his broad 
chest. 

" Inez, thank fortune, I know you now, though it 
is not until it is too late to recall the wasted wor- 
ship so lavishly bestowed. Adieu ! we must never 
meet again." 

He was gone, and Inez, covering her face with 
her hands, sank down upon a seat, while Herbert 
stood cold and stern beside her. " Inez ! " It was 
a moment of extreme anguish for the proud girl, 
but feeling and impulse conquered, and she knelt 
before him, her face covered with one burning blush, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

" Forgive me, Herbert, Heaven knows the misery 
of this fearful moment." " Rise, weak, but I dare 
not say wicked, girl ; I have been wronged where 
I least expected it." " Herbert, will you not for- 
give me ? " He raised her slight form in his arms, 
and pressed his lips to her brow. She had tri- 
umphed ; she was forgiven. 
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"Weeks passed ere he again spoke of love, and 
Inez's smile was less often seen, and her voice grew 
lower and sadder. One day she stood beside him, 
her white, small hand resting on the table, and her 
fringed lids drooped, until they lay upon her cheeks. 
There was a spirit-light upon her face, a witchery 
and enchantment in her very attitude. Herbert 
took the soft hand within his own, and said, ** Inez, 
I have no tale of wild, boyish passion to breathe in 
your ear; my lips have never learned to fashion 
unmeaning flatteries. I cannot call you angel, for 
I know you to be but a frail, weak woman. I can- 
not say that I have worshipped you, for that were 
false ; but I have loved you earnestly. I cannot 
kneel, for it were beneath the dignity of man to 
kneel to one human like himself. But, Inez, I love 
you, and oJ0Per you a heart true and constant; if 
this will make you happy, I am more than content ; 
but if you have so long lived upon heartless flattery 
that existence would be a blank without it, I cannot 
hope to make you ever content. As far as a ra- 
tional devotion can make your destiny cloudless, it 
shall be so." 

" Herbert, I am yours forever and forever." 
A faint shudder came over her, as she uttered 
the " forever," for Ernest Elliot had said that very 
word to her, and how had he been requited for the 
burning love so freely given ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Another winter, and Inez was in the sunny south, 
the wife of Herbert Stuart. Among the gentlemen 
who shone as bright stars in the literary circle into 
which Herbert introduced his beautiful bride, was 
Clarence Eldred. Ever light and careless, though 
passionate and impulsive, he soon became one of her 
most devoted admirers, and she could not see, in 
the polished grace of the man of the world, even a 
faint resemblance to the enthusiastic artist who had 
loved her so deeply. Piqued and half angry that 
she had such a slight hold upon his affections, she 
determined to triumph over his coldness, and win 
back what she had lost. She ^cceeded, and he 
bent before her, a wedded wife, with the wedding 
ring upon her taper finger, and confessed his love. 
Herbert, the injured husband, had heard all, and, 
entering the room, with one look of scorn and manly 
indignation, led her from the presence of the auda- 
cious Clarence. 

" Inez," said he, when they were safe in the soli- 
tude of their own room, " is this the love you pledged 
to me ? Is this the way you desecrate our holy 
relation, by listening to words which shame your 
pure womanhood ? " " Herbert ! Herbert ! " and 
she clung around his neck with tears. He shook 
her off, and left her alone, with a proud look of stern 
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oontempt. In an hour, he again entered the cham- 
ber. She was lying on the sofa, her cheek buried 
in the soft crimson cushions, an{i an expression of 
pain around her lips. He bent over that beautiftd 
face, and felt that he might have judged her too 
harshly. He pressed a kiss upon those « rosebud 
lips," and she started up, half-frightened, with a 
faint cry. " 0, Herbert, I had such a dream ! I 
thought you had left me to die all, all alone ! " and 
she put her arms around him, laid her head down 
upon his shoulder, the long lashes dropped over 
cheeks wet with tears, and she slept calmly as a 
tired infant. In that hour, he forgave her, and 
called her " Inny." 

A sad message , came to Herbert. Frank was 
dying — his only brother was dying. He folded 
Inez to his heart, blessed her quietly, and sought 
the death-bed of his young brother. It was late 
ere he returned to his own home, and when he did 
so, he laid a sealed package before his wife. It 
contained the letters which she had written to 
Frank, breathing the most devoted attachment, and 
full of promises to love but him alone. Some were 
written but a week before her marriage, more pas- 
sionate than the rest. Frank was dead, and she 
was his murderer. She looked up into her husband's 
face, but all was cold and stern there. With a 
sickness of heart like to death, she knelt and begged 
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for one word, just one word, — even one look, but 
all in vain. The calm, dead face of his murdered 
brother rose up before him, and his heart was still 
and cold. 

The morrow saw her lying upon a bed of sick- 
ness, calling upon her husband with frantic ravings, 
and he ministered to her with careftd kindness, 
but no word of love came from his compressed lips, 
no smile of tenderness unbent the sternness of his 
fixed brow. When returning health brought back 
the roses to her cheek he gradually withdrew from 
her presence and for weeks she saw him not. One 
day he came to her and said, 

" Inez, may God forgive you, may the spirit of 
your murdered victim look down and bless you, but 
we must part. I cannot clasp that hand red with 
the blood of deluded innocence. I cannot kiss the 
lips that deceived my only brother. May God for- 
give you and bless you ! " 

He did not take her hand, though she threw 
herself upon the floor before him with both hands 
outstretched in passionate supplication. He heeded 
not that agony of entreaty, but said, " I could for- 
give all but this ! " He shook her oflf and passed 
out, leaving her still upon the floor. 

Three weary years Herbert wandered over Eu- 
rope, and then returned to his own country with 
his broken heart still bleeding. Just at sunset he 
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entered a small village, and met a troop of children 
clad in white, with garlands round their heads, attend- 
ed by their teacher, from the grove. He stopped a 
moment to look upon that slight, graceful form. 
She was scarce of a medium height, with a girlish 
face, and that peculiar grace which is so charming 
in little women. He could not see her face, but he 
felt that she must be beautiful, for those long curls 
of glossy brown, and that swanlike neck, could not 
be the accompaniment to a plain face. A strange 
feeling stole into his heart as he watched her. 

He spent the evening with an- old friend and his 
interesting family. While they were chatting 
gaily, the door opened, and one of the children en- 
tered with the village teacher. She was introduced 
to Herbert as Miss Earle, but with a faint cry she 
sank upon the floor, and he saw his wife before 
him, — ^his high-born wife the teacher of a village 
school. He raised her in his arms and looked 
upon that still pale face which was less beautiful 
than when he last looked upon it, but 

" There was that look of heaven upon her face, 
Which limners give to the beloved disciple." 

She was borne to her chamber, and Herbert told his 
sad story. Then his friend spoke of the purity of 
her blameless life since she had been an inmate of 
their home, of her noble self-devotion and sacrificing 
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heart. For two years she had been with them, 
shedding a glory upon their home by her woman- 
purity. 

The physician was summoned, but the strength so 
long taxed to its utmost tension had given way, and 
the unhappy Inez waa dying. Herbert begged to 
see her for but one moment only, but she calmly 
refused until the third day, and then he entered 
her room with subdued heart and faltering step. 

She extended her thin hand — he clasped it 
firmly. " It is purified by sufiering," he said. He 
pressed kisses down upon those quivering lips. 
" They have been purified by prayer," he uttered. 
When he lifted his head, the lips beneath his own 
were closed forever; those bewildering eyes would 
never look into his own again. She was dead. 
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NOW. 

BT JAMES LUMBAED. 

The realm of the Past belongs wholly to Qod, 

And vain is the caU for its long vanished hours ; 
The land of the future no footstep hath trod, 

And Fancy alone may go thither for flowers. 
The Present is all that we rightfully own, — 

The only bright tangible portion of time. 
Wherein we may tarry and build us a throne, 

And bend to our purpose its treasures sublime. 

Pale, cypress-crowned Memory presides o'er the Past, 

She strolls through its corridors dusty with age. 
Her eyes on its dim fading records are cast, 

And while she is reading, her tears blot the page. 
But Action, stem Action the Present controls, 

She grapples it, measures it, files it at will, 
Neglecting no labor that duty unfolds. 

And deeming no duty too smaU to fulfil. 

Then let us be doing while yet it is Noon, 

For the sun loiters not in his mid-day career. 
Let us prove that we know how to value the boon, 

By using it well the brief time it is here. 
No matter how humble his station may be. 

There is labor enough for each one to perform, — 
With Faith, Hope, and Love, the invincible three. 

He can work out his mission in sunshine and storm. 
17 
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Not a breeze wanders by but is freighted with sighs, 

Wrung out from the banned and the barred of the 
race ; 
Shall we listen with cold unconcern to their cries, 

And say there are wrongs that we cannot efiace ? 
No, let us be out in Humanity's field. 

Uprooting the wrongs that are going to seed, 
While yet we have hearts, hands and vcaces to wield, 

Giving home to no thought but that we shall suc- 
ceed. 

We cannot divine where an action may stop 

In its influence on the far ages to be ; 
The wave set in motion at first by a drop, 

May expand, till at length it encircles the sea. 
A kind word may cheer the most desolate heart, 

A smile nerve anew the most languishing soul ; 
They do not cost much, but the good they impart 

May only be read on Eternity's scroll. 

To-day set about the great work to be done ; 

To linger or doubt is no trivial sin ; 
The harvest is plenteous, and ripe in the sun, 

Awaiting the reapers to gather it in. 
And he who returns when his labor is done, 

Bearing sheaves for the gamer of virtue and peace. 
Shall receive the glad palm all the valiant have won , 

Whose brilliance the future shall ever increase. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS TRIALS. 

BT Biy. A. D. HATO. 

"We need the fact of the native worth of man to 
explain suffering and affliction. The trials of this 
life are dreadful and overpowering, because we hold 
ourselves in low estimation. "We voluntarily de- 
grade ourselves in our own eyes, and then wonder 
why we are afflicted beyond what we think our 
desert. Men treat themselves like children, and 
seem to think they were made to be petted and 
pleased by Providence. God is good to them when 
he gives a smooth path, a comfortable home, an 
easy duty, cheerful society, and agreeable sur- 
roundings. This is the common estimate we make 
of ourselves. We drag ourselves down into a state 
of perpetual spiritual infancy, and then complain 
because the Deity does not furnish us with nurses 
and food to suit our depraved wishes. 

But do we ever consider what humiliation this 
complaint implies in us ? Is not this a thing most 
surprising ; that I, a being made in God's image, 
burnished for the everlasting pursuit of knowledge 
and holiness, capable of a destiny so grand that I 
could not endure the full comprehension of it ; a 
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destiny that will lead me througli every form of 
hxmiaii experience, good or evil, will certainly not 
spare me in any point, but will test me on every 
side of my varied nature, will especially lead me up 
to every obstacle behind which lurks a good ; a des- 
tiny to which I can trust myself with the assurance 
that under its guidance I shall know, feel, enjoy, 
and suffer all of which my soul is capable, and 
through these experiences become more capable of 
knowing, feeling, enjoying, and suffering ; a destiny 
that shows me God to be forever approached through 
the universe in which he at once conceals and re- 
veals himself;— is it not a thing most surprising that 
I, appointed to such a destiny, should, in its very 
beginning, attempt to question God concerning little 
measures of pleasure and pain ; should so forget for 
what I was made as to give up my immortal 
hopes, and lay down the crown of my soul on con- 
ditions that I may be fed upon sweet things, and 
rocked in the cradle of my selfishness and conceit, 
and sung to by a voice that would cheat me out of 
my heavenly birthright ? Oh it is surprising ; yet 
this is what we do when we complain of our trials 
in this world. For we degrade ourselves when we 
ask God to give us uninterrupted happiness. He 
cannot give it to such beings as we, amid our cir- 
cumstances. He may be able to give it to merely 
sensitive creatures, to some kinds of animals ; but 
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when he puts reason into a being, and bestows upon 
it the gift of Immortality, and the possibility of 
ever-increasing likeness to himself, that gift brings 
in every sorrow of which humanity can conceive. 

So, if we would escape from suffering, we must 
escape from our manhood, and our best hopes of 
eternal growth. The soul, to be free from it, must 
be of small proportions, and narrow expectations. 
Perhaps God could create a little garden, under a 
shelter, and make it perfectly regular and beautiful, 
with arbors and walks, and flower borders ; but 
when he would create a planet he must not only 
make pleasant valleys, green fields and smooth riv- 
ulets, but the ocean with its awful depths and 
sounding shores, the volcano with its boiling caverns 
of lava, and its fires kindling heaven and earth 
with horrid glare, the torrent bearing destruction 
down from the snow-crowned mountain to the fruit- 
ful plain ; the Desert, the Iceberg, the Abyss, the 
Cataract, and the Maelstrom ; and this world must 
be set agoing to the music of storms and thunders, 
amid the play of lightnings and the contentions of 
all the elements; — a fearful thing, surely; and 
were this Planet endowed with life, it would, in the 
midst of some tornado or pestilence, complain to its 
Creator, and say, " this is all wrong ! " But its 
Creator might reply : "If thou wouldst be free 
from this, thou must become that trim garden, built 
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under a glass cover, a good enougli habitation for 
pigmies and insects ; but if tboa wouldst remain a 
world, fit to be lived on bj man, thou must be what 
thou art. Thou mayest appear at times, to thyself, 
only a chaos of confused and convulsed matter ; but 
go on moving in thy orbit, and the dwellers on an- 
other sphere will at least behold thee, a pure white 
star, glittering in their firmament of blue." So do 
we, in our weakness, shrink from our destiny, and 
beg to receive that treatment, which would be fit 
only for an inferior order of creatures, forgetting 
that to be a man is not only to enjoy and suffer, 
but to be capable of that nobility which grows 
alike by joy and sorrow, that glories in every new 
experience whereby it can apprehend God most 
clearly, and live a diviner life. 
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FEEDING THE KITTENS. 

Och ! cusha ! and where is the nade for ye, sore, 
Of poor pusheen's buttermilk doon on the floor 1 
'Hb she and her young ones that nade it, machree ; 
So, arrah ! be afther now letting it be ! 

Ayommeen, now was n't ye slaping the while 
Old pasheen sat mousing foment the old siile? 
With no one at all for a comrade, forbye 
Herself and the old brindle winny pet kye ? 

Don't ye mind, now, ye wee bitty spalpeen yer milk 
Ye jist had in the douce pewter porringer whilk 
Yer dear good old granny brought hoom from the toon, 
When she went there to buy her the grane striped 
go(m? 

Och, hinney ! and is it to see them ate, jist 
That ye afther contriving to do ? Musha ! whist 
Then ! and don't pull the coat of the crather but kape 
The sale on yer mouth till they break&.st and slape. 

0. K. s. 
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THE BAOHELOB. 

BT MBS. M. A. LIYSRMORB. 

It was a miserably dull, wet afternoon in Novem- 
ber. A cold, drizzling rain was falling, water was 
dripping from the eaves and spouts of bouses witb 
a continuous plash, the pavements were slippery 
with mud, and the drenched streets were wholly 
deserted except by those whose business imperative- 
ly called them forth. The wind wailed about the 
doors and windows like a lost spirit, the leafless 
trees, whose bare branches were like the withered 
arms of a crone, rocked wildly to and fro, piles of 
dead leaves were heaped here and there by the fit- 
ftd gusts, and the gardens, lately so gay with the 
beauty of summer, were now unsightly enclosures of 
decaying vegetation. 

The Ashleys sat together in their pleasant family 
parlor, their usual vivacious spirits somewhat damp- 
ed by the dreariness of the day. Mrs. Ashley, 
seated in her comfortable fauteuU, and busy with 
her needle-work, Mary, interested in copying in 
crayons the head of a St. Cecilia, and Ellen, ab- 
sorbed in crochet, managed to pass away the time 
tolerably well ; but Harry, kept within doors by a 
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sprained foot, wMcli lie busied himself in nursing, 
and Bessie and Bertrand, the younger children, 
kept from school by the bad weather and their 
mother's over-carefulness, were dying of ennui, and 
yawned forth their weariness with an unction that 
was most infectious. 

"While all were inwardly, if not audibly praying 
for some occurrence that would break In upon the 
monotony of the house, the door-bell rang, and 
immediately Uncle Phil entered, with his tall, spare 
figure, and his genial, benevolent face. 

There was an instantaneous lighting up of all 
faces ; an electric thrill of life ran along all pulses, 
for Uncle Phil's presence and happiness were 
synonymous, and one was always the sure concomi- 
tant of the other. The children ran to him, in an 
ecstacy of joy, Harry's distorted face became beauti- 
ful with pleasure, while Mrs. Ashley and the " girls " 
welcomed him in a most hearty manner. As usual, 
he had come not empty-handed. There was music 
for Mary, the latest magazine for Ellen, a famous 
lotion for Harry's foot, a new geographical puzzle 
for Bertrand, a juvenile annual for Bessie, his pet 
and plaything, while for Mrs. Ashley he had a let- 
ter from a dear sister at the far West. 

There was no ennui now ; all was life and ani- 
mation; and dear Uncle Phil, always a welcome 
guest, was blest over and over again for his present 
opportune call. 
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*' What a thousand pities it is jou are a bachelor, 
Uncle Phil ! " said Mary : ** you would make a 
capital husband and &.ther ! How has it happened 
that JOU have never married ? " 

" Yes, I have often thought of it," chimed in 
Ellen; "why are you a bachelor. Uncle? You 
must have been a fine-looking man at twenty-five, 
for now, at fifty, the ladies call you handsome." 

" Ah ! do they ? " quietly replied Unde Phil. 

^' Yes," pursued Ellen, " and I have often heard 
it asked why Mr. Philip Ashley did not marry, and 
now I i^ould like to know myself." 

" You are so pleasant and social," continued 
Mary, " that it seems still more mysterious to me 
why you are unmarried; no one is kinder to woman, 
or fonder of children. Come now. Uncle Phil, 
just sit down here between Ellen and me, and an- 
swer this question ; Why are you a bachelor ?" 

And " why are you a bachelor ?" was echoed by 
the whole bevy of nephews and nieces. 

" But suppose no one would marry me ? " laugh- 
ingly asked the good-natured uncle. 

" Oh, pshaw ! now, uncle, you know better; I 
can name a dozen, who would, to-night, take yoa 
for better or worse, richer or poorer, and so on ; " 
was Mary's reply. 

" * Oh, woman, thy name is curiosity ! * You are 
the true daughters of mother Eve ! " and Unde Phil 
shook his head, roguishly. 
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" Please don't wander from tlie question, uncle ; 
we are in a state of expectancy, you see, and are 
patiently waiting to hear unriddled the mystery of 
your bachelorship ; so please begin, we are all at- 
tention." 

" Oh, never mind about their question," now in- 
terposed little Bessie, with the air of a spoiled favor- 
ite, climbing to her uncle's knee : "I want you to 
answer mine ; say, will you ? " 

" Let me hear it first, my little lady." 

"Well, then; I heard mother say, the other 
day, that there was a history connected with this 
ring ; " and the child lifted his left hand, the third 
finger of which was circled by a plain gold ring : 
"now I want to know what it is; will you tell 
me?" 

An expression of pain passed over Uncle Phil's 
features, and he remained looking steadfastly at the 
ring, but made no reply. It was evident that a 
painful memory had been awakened. A shadow 
rested on his brow, and a check was for a moment 
given to the loquaciousness of the group. 

Harry was the first to speak. " A plague take 
the history of the ring, and the secret of your 
bachelorship, I say. Now, uncle, hear my request ; 
just give us a good story — a regular love-story — 
such as we read in the books, and we shall all like 
that" 
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" Yes, yes, give us a story ?" was now echoed 
by all. 

" And let it be a long one," added one. 

" And a lively one, suggested another." 

" And trae," continued a third. 

" And pray, let it end well," petitioned a fourth. 

" Very well, then ; a story you shall have 1 " 
said Uncle Phil, from whose face the shadow had 
not yet wholly passed. 

" You will spoil these children, brother ! " now 
remarked Mrs. Ashley, in a tone of voice that ex- 
pressed but little concern about such a result. 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " objected the young people : 
and "no, I guess not," replied uncle Phil; who 
continued, to Bessie, " so just help wheel the sofa 
nearer the grate, Bessie, dear, for you and I to sit 
on." 

The sofa was arranged, and all were seated in an 
attitude of attention, when uncle Phil began : 

" My sister Harriet, next younger than myself, 
and Anna Wingate, were playmates, schoolmates, 
chums at boarding school, and fast friends. They 
loved each other like sisters, were congenial in their 
tastes and pursuits, were alike in character and 
disposition, and both were strong and noble-minded 
and large and pure-hearted. Possessing much en- 
ergy of character, they had qualified themselves to 
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teach, and at the age of eighteen were superior 
scholars, full of hope, in high health, romantic and 
enthusiastic. 

Applications for teachers were frequently, but 
unsuccessfully made by southern institutions of 
learning to our northern academies, and as by one 
common consent, these two friends turned their 
desires in that direction. The South — the sunny 
South — with its Italian skies and balmy airs, its 
singing birds and gorgeous flowers, its chivalric 
sons and beautiful daughters — this was the Eden 
to which they aspired, the land of promise which 
they longed to enter. Their imaginations became 
so excited by constant dwelling on this one topic to 
the exclusion of all others, that they came, at last, 
to look contemptuously on New England, the stern, 
homely, rock-bound land of their nativity, whose 
glorious institutions make her so justly the pride 
and the light of the world. Any eulogium of the 
South, however exaggerated, they rejoiced in ; any 
censure, or criticism, however merited, they depre- 
cated. 

Against this mania the friends of both remonstra- 
ted, protested, and entreated ; but with little efiiect. 
The parents and numerous friends of Harriet again 
and again sought to dissuade the resolute girl from 
what seemed to them a most quixotic enterprise ; 
for it was not as common twenty-five years ago, as 
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it DOW is, for joung and unprotected ladies to start 
off a thousand miles, on a teaching expedition ; and 
her friends felt as if she were taking too masculine 
a stand by engaging in such an undertaking. Anna 
was an orphan, but she experienced as much oppo- 
sition, though from a different quarter. She had 
made an engagement of marriage with a young 
man, who had grown up with her from childhood, 
who loved her immeasurably, and whose love was 
returned ftdly — the head clerk of a mercantile 
house — and he entered his protest against this 
movement vehemently, earnestly and repeatedly. 
But, 

' If a woman will, she will, yon may depend on^ ; 
And if she won't, she won't, and there's an end on't.' 

" That sounds decidedly bachelor-wA, uncle ! " in- 
terrupted Mary. 

"The two girls were bent on carrying their 
point ; they opposed argument with argument, en- 
treaty with entreaty, until at last, wearied with 
their importunity and dogged perseverance, their 
friends gave a reluctant consent to their project. 
" Go," they said, " if you will, and try this beau- 
tiful life at the south, but you will have a hard 
time of it, we assure you." With the heroism of 
recently emancipated school-girls, and the pedantry 
of newly-fledged teachers, they looked smilingly into 
each other's eyes, and saying " Dura petamus ! " 
they packed up and started. 
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It was a sorry day for parents, brothers, sisters, 
lovers and friends, when the enthusiastic but inexpe- 
rienced girls turned their backs on home and kindred, 
and started for a residence among strangers. 
There are those yet living to whom the memory 
and agony of that parting are as vivid as an event 
of yesterday — who will never cease to remember 
it, till memory and affection die out altogether from 
their natures. 

Their destination was a female seminary in the 
neighborhood of Charleston, S. 0. After a long 
and weary journey, for the facilities for travelling 
were not then what they are now, they reached their 
new home, the paradise for which they had sighed 
so long. From the tone of their very first letters, 
it was evident they were disappointed ; their high- 
wrought expectations were not realized ; they found 
things vastly different from what they had pictured. 
And though they tried sometimes in their epistles to 
rave of birds and blossoms, of silver streams and 
golden sunshine, of beauty and refinement, as 
though they had indeed discovered the El Dorado 
they sought, yet there was an undertone of discon- 
tent and home-sickness in every letter, discemable to 
all. The institutions, manners and customs of home 
were now rightly estimated; absence made their 
hearts grow stronger, and every letter was freighted 
with the utterance of affection, that endeared them a 
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thousand fold to their kindred ; while they did not 
disguise their longing for the hour of their return, 
which was, at last, close at hand. 

Not long after their departure, an unforeseen occur- 
rence raised Anna's lover from the situation of head 
clerk to a partnership in the house he had long 
fidthfully served. Consequently Anna and he were 
looking forward to a consummation of their engage- 
ment, immediately on her return. It was not 
strange, therefore, when the business of the compa- 
ny rendered it necessary for one of the firm to pro- 
ceed to New Orleans, that the ardent and impatient 
young man should gladly accept the mission, hoping 
thereby to hasten the meeting with his beloved one. 
Proceeding to New Orlenns by a packet, he wrote 
Anna from that place, notifying her of his intention 
to take a land route on his return, and bidding her 
and her companion hold themselves in readiness to 
accompany him, when he should call for them — a 
proposition to which she heartily acceded. 

It was evening when he entered the place of her 
residence, and with as little delay as possible, 
hastened to call on her. A black attendant snswer- 
ed his summons, and when he asked for " Miss Win- 
gate," she bade him, after a moment's hesitation, fol- 
low her, and softly led the way to a room above. 
Afterwards, he remembered thinking at the time 
that this was an unusual procedure, and that he 
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was impressed with the gravity and awe of the wo- 
man's manner, and with the oppressive stillness of 
the house ; but now, all was lost in the exciting an- 
ticipation of speedily meeting her who was so dear 
to him. 

Noiselessly, breathlessly, he followed up a long 
stair-way and through an upper hall, till they stop- 
ped before a chamber door. The door was opened 
in the same strangely still manner, and advancing 
he beheld, as the servant drew aside the white 
drapery of the bed, not the living, loving Anna, 
whose image had danced before him during all his 
long journey to meet her, but the pale, lifeless, 
shrouded semblance of herself. Anna was dead, 
and he had been led to look at her corpse. He 
uttered no cry, he shed no tear, he made no excla- 
mation; he seemed suddenly petrified to marble, 
the blood in his veins seemed turned to ice, his 
heart was palsied within him, and he stood immova- 
ble, gazing fixedly on the dead. The old servant, 
wondering, asked "if he would go down to the 
drawing room ?" but he heard without seeming to 
hear ; he saw her leave the apartment without at- 
tempting to follow ; and it was not till Harriet Ash- 
ley sank sobbing in his arms, that the icy spell that 
bound him was broken. 

The events of the few succeeding months are 
even now, in his memory, clothed with indistinct- 

18 
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ness; he remembers them as he remembers a 
dream. The star of his hope had suddenly set in 
night, and he groped his way for a time in thick 
darkness. He refused to leaye the snnnj land 
where death had larked for her whom he loyed ; he 
hung about her grave like a ghost ; yes, and such 
wild grief was in his heart, that he would &in have 
plucked the dear angel from the heaven she had 
won, to share earth with him. Business was for- 
gotten, pleasure was unheeded, and for months he 
uttered but one wish, one aspiration, one prayer — 
and that was for death ! 

But God, at last, spake * peace ! ' to the raging 
waters of grief in his soul ; calmness came to him, 
and then, resignation ; he learned to say, < Thy will 
be done ! ' Years have passed since then ; he has 
applied himself to business, and to study, and has 
found a solace for his lonely hours in the bosoms of 
a few families where he is cherished. But never, 
for a moment, has the bride in heaven, who waits 
for him, and whom he will ultimately rejoin, been 
supplanted by the fairest, or the best of the daugh- 
ters of earth. Two mementoes of the past he cher- 
ished with religious care; one is a ring taken from 
the hand of the dead, on that first night, when he 
knew that the great hope of his life was shattered ; 
the other is a miniature, given him in the first hap- 
jpy days of their mutual love. But dearer, infinite- 
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ly dearer than these, is the hope, that grows stronger 
within him every day, of meeting her who had 
pledged to him her love for time and for eternity ! 
Feeling thus, is it strange he has passed on almost 
into the winter of life, unmarried, still a * bache- 
lor?'" 

There was no reply, for Uncle Phil's brief and 
impassioned narrative had touched the hearts of his 
young listeners ;^ and as he rose to depart, they 
gazed on him with a feeling akin to worship, who 
had struggled through such deep waters of affliction 
into calmness and peace, and who walked forward 
to enter upon that great Future, from which we all 
instinctively shrink, with such hope and joy. 
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SYBIL. 

Sybil with her silken hair 

And her dark eye softly beaming, 
In her richly cushioned chair, 

Sat one morning sadly dreaming. 

Silken robes in gorgeous folds 
Round her drooping figure fell ; 

Jewels decked her, wrought in gold, 
That became her beauty well. 

Flowers of every nameless dye. 
Sweets exhaling, near her stood, 

But they failed to win her eye. 
Or to soothe her saddened mood. 

For her heart was far away. 
Hovering o'er another scene, 

And a heavy shadow lay 
Her and happiness between. 

<< Guardian spirit ! " at length she 
Prayed, with voice as silver sweet — 

" If indeed thou watchest me 
Grant that we once more may meet ! 

** Yesternight I dreamed of him, 
As I slumbered on my bed, 
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But the dream was faint and dim, 
And ere I could grasp it, fled. 

** Fled — but ah ! my bosom well, 

By the shadow lingering still. 
Truly, surely, can foretell 

That with him I love 'tis ill. 

" Would the night once more were nigh, 

With its stillness and its shade, 
For upon my pillow, I 

Long again to lay my head. 

** Then may some kind angel bring 

Clearer dreams of him to me, 
That my heart may wake and ding 

To the yision ere it flee. 

"Ah ! how vain the boon I crave ! 

Dearer thoughts my heart shall fill. 
On the land, or on the wave — 

God protects my loved one still ! *' 

G. M. 8. 
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MT TEACHER. 

BT AUGUBfA HO'lKTII. 

The day was done, and the twilight with its cold, 
gray shadows was stealing down over the earth. 
Far upward in the blue dome '* Heaven's distant 
lamps " were shining. I had stood at the window, 
watching the gradual change so mysteriously wrought, 
and listening to the moaning of the wind among the 
pines, until my thoughts took on a melancholy tone 
attuned to that mournful music. Even thus, mused I, 
will creep down the twilight of the years, darkening 
all the sunny landscape that now lies broad and &ir 
before me. Even thus will come out the stars of 
Faith and Hope, lighting with their glorious prom- 
ise the night of age. It was this last thought, aid- 
ed perhaps by a home-voice which just then came 
through the darkness softly singing an old, &miliar 
song, that wafted my thoughts away from the pres- 
ent, into the far-past, bringing up with inexpressi- 
ble truth the incidents of other days. It was a 
Spring morning. Softly lay the blue smoky haze 
upon the distant hills, while all adown the green 
valley streamed the warm sun-shine. With a low, 
gurgling sound the Oriskany rolled on its glad way, 
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and from the elm trees the little birds were trilling 
out their sweet notes of rejoicing. The happiness 
in our school-girl hearts found its way out in mock- 
ing the bird-songs, in dear peals of merry laughter, 
in joyous smiles and gladsome words. But the 
school-bell sounds. There is hurrying through the 
halls, bright faces appear at the school-room door, 
and pleasant words of greeting are said as each one 
passes to her place. Under the influence of om 
voice the tumult ceases, a quiet hush comes down 
through the room ; yet those wild free hearts are 
beating as merrily as before. With a few words of 
preparation the day's work commences. Sitting 
near an open window my eye wanders out oft-times 
across the broad stretch of field and sunny slope ; 
while in my heart lurks a wish that I were watching 
the Spring come over the home-hills and across the 
Hudson's waters. I listen to the birds, and watch 
the shadows of the clouds as they float down the hill- 
side and along the meadow, until my forgotten task 
is called. Thus pass the sunny hours, a chapter of 
vain longings and neglected duties. Then school is 
done ; when the hum of many voices has ceased, and 
books and desks are deserted, I linger, writing to 
those with whom my thoughts have been. Louise 
too, finds the impulse to write more irresistible than 
the sun-shine, and she is sitting near me. Occasion- 
ally she divides between her letter and me some 
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pleasant thouglit, and I make answer, until at 
length we put away our papers, and we talk to each 
other of Spring days that are gone by, of others that 
are coming, of the bright hopes that have faded, 
and of the brighter ones we cherish in their stead. 
Our teacher has some little errand to the school- 
room, and finding us there in the gathering gloom 
she sits down beside us. There is a quieting influ- 
ence in the soflb balmy air; the coming darkness 
awakens tender memories, of which we cannot trust 
ourselves to speak in the light of day; and with 
her low, gentle voice, that loved teacher tells us of a 
dear, departed one who in other times had listened 
to her teachings ; who, when the earth was all 
beautiful around, and life all bright before her, had 
given up her cherished hopes, and with a firm trust 
in God had gone down to the dark valley with a 
song of thanksgiving on her lips. We learn to 
love that gentle girl ; we grow better listening to 
the story of her life and for the tears we shed to her 
memory : and from that hour the bond of gratitude 
that draws the pupil's heart close to the teacher's, 
is renewed and strengthened by that other bond of 
sympathy. 

At another time, on a Summer evening, I am 
standing at the window watching the moonlight on 
the hills. I hear a light footstep, a hand is gently 
laid on my head, and that teacher's voice, that is so 
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very dear to me, now asks laughingly if I am spell- 
bound by tbe moon-beams that lie around me. To- 
gether we look out upon the beautiful landscape. 
To her it has been familiar from her earliest years 
— for there, down , by the Oriskany, gleaming out 
from among the trees, is the home of her childhood. 
Not far away is a piece of woodland that she hopes 
may be selected for the village cemetery — for there 
she would wish to be buried when she has done her 
work ; there where the forest trees wave proudly, 
where the early flowers bloom, and the birds sing 
unmolested ; where the hum of the village comes 
not ; yet amid the scenes that have grown dearer as 
the years gathered, amid the voices of Nature that 
she has loved from her earliest childhood. She 
speaks of death as a short night, as a sleep that 
shall know a glorious awakening ; of how little 
there is to fear in that night, and how much in the 
troublous day that precedes it. She talks of life and 
its great purposes, of how broad and goodly a heri- 
tage we may make it, and how desolate and barren 
if left to the storms and blighting winds of passion. 
She teaches me to cherish a love for the beautiful 
and pure, that I may find fair flowers all along my 
pathway, that I may draw nearer to " our Father 
who art in Heaven " and that I may have a strong 
abiding faith in His eternal beneficence. Then she 
leaves me with a good-night kiss warm on my fore- 
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head, and the tears of happiness standing in my eyes. 
I think I oonld be always good with such lessons to 
guide and such loye to lead me. 

And now the term is done. One by one the faces 
that have grown familiar disappear, some to be for- 
gotten ere the vacaticm is over, some to remain in 
my heart always, growing brighter and dearer as 
the years glide away. Voices that have mingled 
with mine in recitation, mirth and song, sound no 
more through the deserted halls. A heaviness is upon 
me, a loneliness at my heart, as I hurry past the 
still rooms — for everywhere there is something to 
remind me of those I may never see again. Nelly 
has left her sun-bonnet, and there it hangs looking 
so like her that almost I expect to see her laughing 
eyes and fair, girlish face beneath it. Mattie's 
guitar-case leans against the wall — but the guitar is 
all unstrung, and the songs she used to siug in the 
long Summer twilight are echoing through her far- 
off home. Clara's books are there — but her grace- 
ful head bends not over them. ISer glad heart is 
rejoicing amid other scenes; and Ettie, her winsome 
sister, with the locks of bonnie brown, is gone too. 
They will all come again when the Summer days 
are ended. In a few weeks familiar ones and stran- 
gers will be gathering in. That dear voice will 
welcome them. When they are sad it will soothe, 
when they err it will forgive, and when they waver 
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and are weak ifc will guide and make them strong in 
the right But I shall never come again, a school- 
girl. I am standing on the threshold of the great 
world, from which I would feign turn away and be a 
child again. I look out across the broad sea and 
fearing the rocks and hidden shoals whereon so 
many have stranded, I dread to embark alone on the 
deep waters. But there are duties calling ; there 
is a work to do which is scarcely yet begun ; and 
there is a vision of a dear, bright home gleaming 
through these tears, making this parting hour less 
sad and darksome. I shall take with me the pearls 
of wisdom gathered here, and oft-times in the days 
that are coming I shall turn to look upon their 
purity with an honest satisfaction that they are 
mine. The influence of this last hour, this warm 
hand on my head, these tears, this earnest ** God 
bless you," will go forth over all my future life. 
When the wind of temptation bears heavily against 
the sail, threatening destruction to the little bark, I 
shall look back to the shore, and encouraged by the 
watching eye and waving hand, I shall battle with 
the storm and ride steadily through the blast. The 
song has ceased. From the shaded solar, a soft light 
is shed through the room and over the fair young head 
that with its wealth of shining, golden curls is 
lying in my lap. The tears that have fallen bright 
and round have not disturbed the little sleeper. 
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The gentle breathing and dimpling smile tell me 
that my sister's dreams are sweet and innocent. 
Looking on that bright &ce, my heart goes up in 
prayer that when she has left the home-roof she too 
may find such teacher-love to light and gladden her 
school-life, that sorrow and sin may leave her brow 
all unclouded and her heart pure ; and that, trust- 
ing in the power and goodness of the All- Wise One, 
she may walk in the right way, faithfully fulfilling 
the mission of her life. 
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THOUGHTS OF THEE. 

A SONG. 

BT HAT B. LAIHAIC. 

I've been wandering by the brookside, 

In the west the sunset blushed, 
And the burds that hovered o'er me 

Forth thek thrilling vespers gushed. 
But the warm and crimson glowing, 

And the music wild and free, 
Woke in me but one deep feeling, 

Brought but earnest thoughts of thee. 

Fragrant flowers in meek devotion 

Bent their heads and closed their eyes. 
Stars began to beam above me, 

Bluer, deeper grew the skies — 
With the twilight and the silence. 

Prayerful thoughts were stirred in me. 
But stiU closer round my spirit. 

Clung those earnest thoughts of thee. 
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USES OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHIES. 

BT THOMAS 8TABB KING. 

Among the important means of cultivating our 
spiritual nature, the study of the lives of good men 
ought to be recommended and encouraged. The 
mind grows by what it contemplates, what it feeds 
upon, what it proposes and reverences as its ideal. 
Let a man be surrounded, for a great part of the 
time, with fine statues that illustrate some sublime 
religious sentiment, and with paintings that state, 
through eloquent colors, " the beauty of Holiness ; " 
let religious music elevate his feelings every morn- 
ing, and refresh and soften them at night ; let the 
most refining influences of nature be part of his 
education and regular experience, — and it would 
follow of necessity that the tenor of his life would 
improve, that its grade would rise, and its spirit 
become more pure. How much deeper and better 
still would be the influence, if some consecrated 
niches of memory should hold the forms of a few 
good men whose lives reveal the beauty of the high- 
est Christian sentiments ; if before the imagination 
could be held steadily, clear as in picture, the career 
of a great religious soul ; and if the music of faith 
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and cliarity, whicli the reading of a good man's life 
leaves around the heart, could be kept ever there ! 

Study of the written lives of good men is valua- 
ble, too, because it makes one of the strongest and 
healthiest passions of our nature a channel of spirit- 
ual benefit. The love which all men who read at 
all have for biographies, may be called a passion, 
It entertains us more than any other kind of lite- 
rature, and enlists our sympathies more powerftilly. 
The sentiment of brotherhood is strong in us, so 
that we love to read and hear of life, as other men 
have experienced it, and wrestled with it, and col- 
ored it. For this reason, too, fiction takes such 
hold of the human heart, and fascinates it. It 
mimicks the real fortunes of mankind, casts experi- 
ence into new forms, and invests it with a strange 
charm ; and thus, by showing us the possibilities of 
being, enlarges our acquaintance with the powers of 
the soul and the forces of life. So powerful is 
biography when made the channel of instruction, 
that Providence chose it as the main instrument to 
educate and redeem the race; for the Christian 
Revelation, to us , is b, 'biography, a record of the 
fortunes and words and character of Jesus. I need 
not say how much more efficient Christianity has 
been, and is, on that account. Addressing us as a 
life, and not as a philosophical dogma or creed, a 
life exhibited in contrast with worldliness and degra- 
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datioD, a life of ^uthfidness and trial, of meekness 
and mercy, of goffering and love, it has tanght men 
more, and suggested infinitely more, than could 
have been revealed in other ways. €k)odness has 
been personified, and religion dramatized in history 
and before our eyes. 

The same latr of our nature which makes Chris- 
tianity so effective in its present form, enforces the 
duty of studying the lives of the great disciples of 
the Savior in all ages. We are aided in this way 
to see and realize whjot virtue and Christian good- 
ness reaRy are. One of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of regenerating an indifferent, irreligious 
man is the difficulty of making the heart realize 
what religious goodness is. We are not often saved 
by convictions of the intellect, but through an 
awakened sensitiveness of what is good, a new per- 
ception and a fresh love excited in the heart. And 
it is hard, it is almost impossible by words, by defi- 
nitions, to interpret goodness to the intellect so that 
the affections will feel it and yearn for it. We 
cannot state the mystery and charm and infinity of 
goodness in ethical formulas, and by abstract ser- 
mons. What Jew ever conceived the meaning of 
the phrase, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self," until the Savior pictured the definition of it 
to them, and to all men, in the narrative of the 
good Samaritan? The sentence had been in the 
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book of Leviticus aa a law of duty for more than a 
dozen centuries ; but the intellect could not realize 
the depth and sweep of its meaning ; it had never 
kept a Jew from hating a Gentile ; it was as cold a 
formula as the stone on which the commandments 
were first carved. 

A novel written by a genius is better than a 
treatise to teach us psychology. A fine statue 
sharpens the sense for beauty, and purifies taste 
more than criticism. A cathedral makes us ac- 
quainted with the grandeur of architecture, as dia- 
grams never can. An oration educates us in 
rhetoric more deeply than rules. And so the 
biography of a good man interprets goodness, shows 
us its reality, charms us by its loveliness, thrills us 
with a vivid sense of its divineness, such as ethical 
formulas cannot impart. Our sympathies, if they 
can once be brought into disinterested play, are 
always on the side of truth and right, and righteous 
men ; and by frequent study of the lives of good 
and faithful men, these sympathies are educated, 
kept in play, and made active for practical life. 

Acquaintance with the lives of great Christian 
characters will deepen, as nothing else can, our faith 
in Christianity. The test of the power of any 
system is practical — what does it do ? or what can 
it do ? In the lives of its prominent disciples, we 
see both. The most efficient argument in support 

19 
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of the claims of the Gospel for the mass of man- 
kind is not intellectual, is not drawn from history, 
nor enforced by philosophy. The historical evi- 
dence for the Gospel I believe is impregnable ; bat 
it is not the most convincing proof of the divinity 
of our religion. It does not reach and interest the 
feelings. The practical argument is the surest and 
most powerful. Let a person see and become 
acquainted with a perfect Christian character, a 
character that has been moulded by the spirit of 
the Gospel, and which at all points represents the 
ideal of the Gospel, and that person will, in his 
inmost soul, be convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Let him see day by day, or, through the 
pages of some biography, let him study the career 
of one who was inspired with the elements of Chris- 
tian goodness, who did every duty from an impulse 
of love for duty, whose influence was ever natural, 
attractive, and elevating, whose hand was ever open 
to aid the suffering, whose sympathies were ever 
warm and active for the unfortunate and needy, 
who thought more of others than of self, who 
counted every day as lost when some good was not 
effected by his agency, whose heart was an ever- 
flaming censer of thanksgiving and praise to the 
Omnipresent Father, who met all the incidents of 
experience — prosperity, adversity, trial, and be- 
reavement — with a filial posture of gratitude and 
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prayer and trust, and tlius shed through a translu- 
cent soul a holy light upon existence, — and he 
cannot doubt the truth of Christianity. Scepticism 
may cavil about possible flaws in the historical evi- 
dence for our religion, or speculate as to the impos- 
sibility of miracles, but it cannot refuse the force of 
a life like Fenelon's or St. Bernard's. It has often 
acknowledged that it cannot. When a sceptic sees, 
or reads the narrative of, a character so lofty, mas- 
sive, calm, and pure, he is forced to say, here is 
something higher than my doubts could have cre- 
ated, here is a nature nobler than my system could 
have inspired. This is a most important and a fatal 
confession. It shows that the ideal of the soul is 
contained in Christianity; that the only positive 
and practical force is centred in the Gospel, and 
that, if we strike that away, the conception of per- 
fect excellence is destroyed. 

What generates scepticism, or weakens faith in 
Christianity, more than any thing else, is the pov- 
erty and falsehood of life among its disciples and 
b^st friends. When we see the bigotry of religious 
parties, their slavery to forms, their indifference to 
the practical evils of society, the pride, worldliness, 
and exclusiveness of those who bear the Christian 
name, we are often tempted to ask, in the spirit of 
cynical contempt. Is Christianity such a holy, 
elevating system aa is pretended? Can it be so, 
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and bear fruits like these? A chorcli of troei 
devoted Christians in any city would do more for 
Christianity than a hundred eloquent preachers. 
Like a spring breaking up from the bed of a stag- 
nant pond, by the natural influence of character, 
they would send life-giving energy in reviving 
waves around the shore of this whole neighborhood. 
And the way to break the dispiriting effect of the 
general poverty of life among the followers of Jesus, 
is to become familiar with the great souls which our 
religion has produced, to go at times, in imagina- 
tion, into the picture-gallery of Christendom, and 
see the majestic and winning beauty of the forms 
which glow there along the walls of time in the 
colors which the Gospel furnished, and to yield our 
souls to the influence of that insinuating, resistless 
eloquence with which their virtues plead for the 
Divinity and perfection of the system to which they 
testify, and the master-soul whom they feebly repre- 
sent. 

Biographies of great Christians interpret Chris- 
tianity, also, and enable us to see the fulness and 
richness of it. "VVe are too apt to limit, narrow, and 
formalize Christianity. The Savior's life, during 
his short career as recorded in his biographies, has 
more varied elements than is generally supposed ; 
but even his life does not exhaust Christianity. The 
spirit of it is revealed through his soul more vividly 
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and winningly than it could have been revealed in 
words, more clearly than it has ever been manifested 
since, and, we may fear, more simply than it will 
ever be again. But, though the spirit of his life 
was perfect, it was fragmentary in form ; it was 
perfect in and through the finite conditions of his 
experience. And every human life, whatever its 
length, whatever its purity, even though it be per- 
fect, must be fragmentary in form, and therefore 
cannot exhaust Christianity ; for Christianity con- 
tains not merely the rules or mould for one type of 
life, but the spirit and inspiration of all true and 
holy life. 

We cannot fully know what Christianity is till 
we see all the good men whom it has raised, and 
whom Jesus's character has educated. Nay, we 
cannot fully know it till we shall have seen all 
whom it will yet produce. For in no two great 
lives does the religion of Jesus manifest itself alike. 
On no two days even, will a spirit which is baptized 
into Christian goodness manifest itself the same. 
Not because it will ever be inconsistent or incom- 
plete, but because new emergencies, new forms of 
experience, are ever presenting themselves, which 
call forth the elements of religious goodness in 
different proportions and varying ways. We need 
to study the lives of great Christian men in order 
to understand the expansiveness and many-sidedness 
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of the Gospel, and to be prevented from disparaging 
its richness, and overiooking its universality. Jesus 
is the sun of the Christian system, from which is 
shed all its radiance and energy. But we can no 
more comprehend the creative fulness of the Gos- 
pel by looking only at his experience, than, by 
looking at the sun, we can comprehend the colors 
which are enveloped in its beams. We must see 
the landscape which the light has kindled ; we must 
notice how its rays, as they fall on different objects, 
paint them with various hues ; we must observe 
the diversity of colors, and how, in different objects, 
the same colors take countless varieties of shade ; 
and then we shall be enabled to understand the 
richness and catholicity of light and the ways in 
which it can be revealed. And to appreciate the 
breadth and naturalness and comprehensiveness of 
Christianity, we ought to know how it has educated 
men of every form of character, fitted for every 
line of duty, and adapted to the peculiarities of 
every age. We ought to study it and to sympa- 
thize with it in the uncompliant sternness of St. 
Ambrose, and the self-denial of St. Theresa, in the 
meekness and lovely charity of Fenelon, in the faith 
of Bunyan, in the lowly piety of Bishop Hall, in 
the devoutness of Wesley, in the missionary zeal 
of Eliot, in the philanthropy of Oberlin and of 
Mrs. Fry, in the grand humility of Newton, in the 
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rare and blended excellence exhibited in the biogra- 
phies of Fletcher and Channing, Wilberforce, Pea- 
body, and Ware. 

Study of the biographies of the great Christians 
that have lived enables us to come into society and 
fellowship with all the virtue and goodness of the 
earth. It breaks our sectarianism, and unites our 
spirits in communion with the true church of the 
first-born in Christian Holiness. When we have 
read the lives of the great Christian philanthropists 
and the eminently pious men which every sect has" 
raised, we have learned in condensed form all that 
Christianity has yet done for the world. And from 
sympathy with these, and from the benefits which 
flow from their saintly characters, we cannot be 
debarred by hostility of opinion and divisions of 
sect. Nay, the study of them moderates that hos- 
tility, and soothes the rancor of party strife. For 
when we see noble religious spirits rising up from 
every party into a saintly brotherhood, we cannot 
help feeling that there is a Christianity deeper than 
the definitions of any sect, a Christianity of the 
soul and heart. Providence is continually rebuking 
our narrow dogmatism in the most charming and 
decisive way, by showing us in the radiant characters 
of various creeds, that no sect has a monopoly of 
the spirit of the Savior. And the biographies of 
such men do more than all discussions to liberalize 
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the intellect and sweeten the asperities of Christen- 
dom. Since the publication of his memoirs, even 
Trinitarian reviewers have begun to admit that 
Channing was a Christian. John Wesley once read 
an account of the life of an English Unitarian, and 
was so impressed by it that he published it with a 
preface, in which he says, " I was exceedingly struck 
at reading the following life, having long settled it 
in my mind that to entertain wrong notions of the 
Trinity was inconsistent with real piety. But I 
cannot argue against matter of fact. I dare not 
deny that Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although his 
notions of the Trinity were quite erroneous." And 
so the great men of the church are the property of 
Christendom. If we have the spirit to appreciate 
them, we cannot be cut off from communion with 
them. Their life may refresh our life, and may 
check our partisan narrowness, by revealing to us 
how readily the spirit of Christ will flow through 
any channel into an humble heart. 
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